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hours from Boston, three from New York, and a world away from the stresses of 
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A New Face at 
Yermont Life 


W ith this issue, which celebrates Vermont Life' s 60th anni- 
yersary, I'd like to introduce the magazine's new publisher, 
Tom Kelly. Tom has come from a distinguished publishing 
career with a variety of high-quality magazines, including Natural 
History Magazine, which is similar to Vermont Life in its dedica- 
tion to beautiful color photography. Ali of us here at 6 Baldwin 
Street are delighted to welcome him to head up the Vermont Life 
team. 

Magazines are changing rapidly, and Tom Kelly's publishing 
expertise will help guide Vermont Life into the new world of 21st 
century information technology, a world increasingly molded, if 

not dominated, by the Internet and 
many new forms of emerging electronic 
media. We do not anticipate startling or 
sudden changes in the pages of yer¬ 
mont Life. The magazine you rely on 
for information about both traditional 
and changing Vermont will maintain 
its elegant look and its rock-solid Yer¬ 
mont values. 

But in addition to the magazine, we 
will find new ways of serving you, and 
new ways of bringing you the best Yer¬ 
mont has to offer. Our mission has 
always been to put YermonTs best foot 
forward — to Vermonters and the world 
at large. We will continue to do that in 
a magazine that is as beautiful, accu- 
rate and well-written as we can possibly 
make it. 

This 60th anniversary issue is a case 
in point. In it we offer a m.ix of autumn articles — including a 
special section on village and countryside walks. Walking is the 
oldest and simplest way of getting from here to there. Yet it's one 
of the most pleasant as well. 

There's a message there: Vermont Life will continue to help you 
enjoy the simple, profound pleasures this smali State affords, even 
as we move into what we believe will be an exciting and produc- 
tive futurę. 



Vermont Life's new 
publisher; Tom Kelly , 
left, and editor Tom 
Slayton. 



EDITOR 
E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 



Vermont Life Posters & Prints 

We select images from each issue to offer as fine posters and prints. 

To place an order, cali toll free (866) 962-1191 
orvisitwww.magazineprints.com and select Vermont Life from the 
"Shop by Magazine" menu to see the fuli selection. 
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POST BOY 

News and Notes from around the State 


Say It Ain't So! 

Tunbridge Fair Demo Derby Demolished 

News Flash: The historie Tunbridge World’s Fair has decided to abandon its 
30-year tradition of ending the fair with Sunday afternoon demolition derbys, 
despite their popularity. The Demo Derby will be replaced by pulling events 
featuring ATVs and riding lawnmowers, according to Euclid Farnham, presi- 
dent of the Union Agricultural Society, which runs the fair. Fair officials cited 
rising costs and decreased participation. 


TMC 


S ay it ain't so, Euclid! 

We approved when 
the fair shut down the 
infamous "girlie shows" 30 
years ago. Suddenly, the fair 
seemed morę comfortable for 
our wives. We were amazed 
when, a few years later, you 
dared to shut down the hard- 
drinking campsites near the 
fairground and eased the 
drunks off the midway — but 
we approved of that too; and 
we started to bring our kids 
to the fair with a elear and 
happy heart. 

We kidded you about the 
flowers and fresh paint ev- 
erywhere, in what used to 
be a pretty hardscrabble fair- 
grounds, but we kind of liked 


it, that attention to amenity 
that was really a compliment 
to us, the fairgoers. 

But no Demo Derby? No 
morę that sweet whine and 
pungent black oil attracting 
the farm boys and their dads, 
and moms too, from off the 
hills like flies to a flame? No 
morę scouring the neighbor- 
hood for a retired beater that 
will barely run but is frame- 
heavy and tight? No morę of 
those nights in the garage 
with family and a few bottles 
of beer, covered with grease, 
welding here, bolting there, 
teasing the engine for another 
5 horsepower? 

No morę the hot rush of 
blood as you point your right 


rear bumper at the 
grill of #5 or as 
you spy #7 Corn¬ 
ing out of the pile 
straight at you? 

And no morę the 
crash, the Crash, 
the heart-loving 
CRASH and the 
roar of the 1,500 in 
the packed grand- 
stand? 

Ah Euclid, say it 
ain't so! 

And did you say 
riding lawnmow¬ 
ers? You didn't say 
riding lawnmowers, did you? 
You know we're sunk, then. 
You know the boys from 
Greenwich and Darien have 


tunbridge 

ZS^SPECTACULAR^SC 

1ATTRACTI0N! 

TULLYCLOTHED 

***SOBEK*** 


OM 


GARDEN 

TRACTORS 



TRUŁY AMA2MGI 


it all over us with those, don't 
you? Don't you? 

Euclid? 

— M. Dickey Drysdale 


... Meanwhile, the Old Tunbridge Storę Opens Anew 


O ne of Vermont's timeless places 
is Tunbridge village, the main 
Street of which looks almost 
exactly as it did 100 years ago, except 
for the paved road and the automo- 
biles. History (and the locals) suffered 
a blow in February of 2004 though, 
when the generał storę closed its doors 
for the first time sińce it was built in 
1840, and the pretty brick building sat 
deserted for two years. 

From the beginning, the store's his¬ 
tory has been intertwined with that 


of the Tunbridge World's Fair, which 
it overlooks. In fact, the store's first 
owner owned the fairgrounds too. 

There is also a tale surrounding the 
storę that involves the founder of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, Joseph Smith, who was born in 
nearby Sharon in 1805. Legend has it 
that the prophet's parents met in the 
storę. The dates suggest that it didn't 
happen that way, at least not in that 
building, sińce it was built after their 
marriage, but it's a good enough story 


that buses of Mormons periodically 
show up for a visit. 

The good news is that Tunbridge 
yillage has its storę back. Thetford real 
estate agent Ann Swanson took the 
storę as a listing but decided to buy 
it herself, with her Vershire associate * 
Carolyn Thurston and Thurston's hus- ' 
band, Robert. They found a Tunbridge ( 
manager, Tammy Mullen, and an all- . 
Tunbridge crew and reopened last May. 

The Staff spent a summer readying 
for the big test on September 14-17, J 
World's Fair time. 

It feels like Main Street is whole 
again. — M. Dickey Drysdale 
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M i I e s t o n e s 

Margaret MacArthur's 
Beautiful Song Is Over 

W hen Margaret MacArthur died 
earlier this year at 78, Vermont 
lost the most important per¬ 
former and interpreter of its folk songs. Margaret MacArthur. 
MacArthur, born in Chicago, adopted Vermont in her 30s and 
lived the rest of her life in Marlboro with her husband, John, 
and family. 

When she came to Vermont in 1951, she began collecting 
and playing folk ballads. She was especially interested in old 
songs that told stories ofVermont's past, continuing and build- 
ing upon the work of her predecessor, the folk-collector Helen 
Hartness Flanders. 

MacArthur also wrote songs in folk style and accompanied 
herself on the dulcimer and a hand-plucked harp-zither that be- 
cause of her artistry became known as the "MacArthur Harp " 
Perhaps the greatest honor came in 1985, when she was named 
a New England Living Art Treasure. She was presented with a 
tribute from the U.S. Senate in 1997 and invited to sing at the 
Library of Congress and the Kennedy Center in 2005. 

Despite the honors and her invaluable lifetime of work, 
MacArthur remained a modest, friendly performer who was as 
sweet and unassuming singing for a group of Vermont school 
children as she was singing for an audience of powerful State 
and federal officials. She always took time to explain the signifi- 
cance of the songs she sang and educated literally thousands 
of people about the value of Vermont's rich storę of folk musie 
in her decades of singing and playing. 

Ali of her friends and those who knew her through her musie 
will miss her. 

— Tom Slayton 



Competitor Cheryl Rivers drives her Morgan in the Brookfield race. 

Morgans Race a Historie Mile 


T he day was sunny, the 
horses fast and the lo- 
cation historie as Mor¬ 
gan horses raced last fali for 
the first time in morę than 
200 years on Morgan's Mile, 
a famous stretch of road in 
the central Vermont town of 
Brookfield. 

That was where, in 1796, 
Figurę, the first Morgan horse, 
beat all comers — including a 
couple of thoroughbred race 
horses — in a performance 
that has become part of the 
Morgan legend. Figurę was 
also known as "Justin Mor¬ 
gan" aft er his owner, who was 
a Vermont singing master and 
farmer. All Morgan horses are 
said to have been descended 


from the original Figurę and 
all are supposed to display the 
stylish looks, strength and 
speed that characterized him. 
Figurę was said to be able to 
"toil all day and win races at 
dusk!" 

An estimated 200 specta- 
tors attended last year's race 
and 13 horses participated. 
Dennis Tatro, a director of 
the Vermont Morgan Horse 
Association, said he expects 
there will be morę than 20 
horses participating in this 
year's races, scheduled to be 
held at 1 p.m. on September 
16, with a rain datę the next 
day. Morgan's Mile Road is off 
the Ridge Road in Brookfield. 
Info: vtmorganhorse.org. 



Vermonters Mark the Loss 
Of Loved Ones in Iraq and 
Afghanistan Wars 


m 


hen the first annual 
Day of Remem- 
brance for families 
|)f fallen soldiers from the 
raq and Afghanistan wars 


was held on the 
mail in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 
in May, Ver- 
mont was the 
only State to 
send an orga- 
nized busload 
of families. 

A bus carry- 
ing about 50 
survivors rep- 
resenting 11 
families was 
met at an Arlington, Virginia, 
hotel by three morę families 
before continuing to Arling¬ 
ton National Cemetery and 
then to the remembrance cer- 


emony, held at the base of the 
Washington Monument. 

Vermont's smali, close- 
knit character was evident 
early on in the 13-hour trip to 
the nation's Capital. Several 
of the families had already 
met other families at soldiers' 
funerals in Vermont, a State 
that at the time of the bus 
trip had lost morę servicemen 
and servicewomen per capita 
in Iraq and Afghanistan than 
any other State. 

While patriotic songs 
played on the bus stereo 
system, two members of a 
Barre family passed around 
(Continued on page 6) 


Paula Chapin , wife ofArmy Master Sgt. 
Chris Chapin of Proctor, holds a Vermont 
National Guard Flag during ceremonies in 
Washington. Her husband was 39 when he 
was killed in Iraq. 


State Recognizes 
Abenaki Tribe 

A 30-year struggle ended 
for the Vermont Aben¬ 
aki people when the 
Vermont legislature granted 
the tribe State recognition 
in the last legislative session 
and Governor James Douglas 
signed the bill into law. 

The Abenaki [VL, "Return 
of the Natives," Autumn 
1994] have been struggling 
for official recognition sińce 
the 1970s. Vermont officials 
had long resisted, fearing that 
State recognition might lead 
to Federal recogniton of the 
tribe, and that would lead, 
in turn, to land claims and 
Indian-run gambling casi- 
nos. When the U.S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs rejected the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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LIFE IN 

FULL-SWING 


Retirement is like a beautifuUy manicured fairway, vast, 
outstretched, and fuli of promise, but it’s up to you what you 
make of it! We offer all of the services required to make the 
most of those valuable years. 

Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. 
For a free informative brochure, cali us or 
visit our website today. 


Vermont’s Only Life Care Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Drive • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802.264.5100 

www.wakerobin.com 


Wake Robin residents 
Betty Woods & John Carpenter 


On the Web @ www.VermontLife.com 





♦ Foliage Tour from the Past: 

60 years ago, in its first issue, Vermont Life offered foli¬ 
age touring tips that are still valid. Read the story, plus 
Walter Hard on "Vermont... to Me," and then-Governor 
Mortimer Proctor's introduction of the new magazine. 

♦ Keep Strolling! 

We offer an additional scenie walk like the ones in our 
~ Autumn walks story (page 38). 

♦ The Voice of Poetry: 

At the Brattleboro Literary Festival (page 56), Iraąi poet Dunya Mikhail 
read from her work. Listen to some audio from her presentation. 

♦ Paddle Across the North: 

We offer a sample of words and pictures from the 
new book on the Northern Forest Canoe Trail 
(page 28). 

♦ Vermont Landscape Art Preserved: 

Take a look at morę paintings like those we 
display starting on page 32 of this issue. 

These and many other interesting 
items and links may be found at 
www.VermontLife.com. Look also for 
the POR MORĘ labels throughout this issue. 




REMEMBRANCE 

(Continued from page 5) 

scrapbooks they had madę from their 
soldier's photos, letters and newspaperj 
clippings, and, with pages remaining, 
created vignettes of morę than 20 other 
Vermonters who died in the nation's 
latest wars. Laughter and tears mixed 
freąuently as the families shared stories I 
of teenage pranks and romantic faux| 
pas, and photos of hunting trips, boot 
camp and wedding ceremonies. 

During the emotional ceremony 
in Washington, the Vermonters stoodl 
together wearing matching whitd 
golf shirts bearing the words "Ver-j 
mont Families of the Fallen." Theyi 
held hands, wept and sang the nationaj 
anthem; several waved tiny Vermonti 
National Guard flags. About half of 
Vermont's fallen have been from tho| 
National Guard, Citizen soldiers, somei 
middle-aged with families and long' 
time civilian careers. 

As the big silver bus stopped in Rut 
land, Berlin and Colchester on the way 
home, there were long hugs, and vowh 
among family members to plan anothe) 
gathering. 

— Stefan Harc 
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t ABENAKI 

I (Continued from page 5) 

I Abenaki application for federal recogni- 
I tion last year, that issue became moot. 

Jeff Benay, chair of the GoyernoTs 
Commission on Native American 
Affairs, long maintained that State and 
federal recognition were unrelated. He 
said the primary reason for State rec¬ 
ognition was to help restore the pride 
and self-respect of Vermont's Abenaki. 
It will also help young Abenakis gain 
college scholarships designated for 
minority students and enable Abenaki 
artisans to legally market their worlc as 
American Indian crafts. 

The Vermont House approved recog¬ 
nition on a near-unanimous vote. The 
late Homer St. Francis, Abenaki chief, 
first came to Montpelier in the 1970s, 
seeking recognition. (His daughter, 
April Rushlow, is now chief of the St. 
Francis-Sokoki band of Abenaki.) State 
officials first granted, then rescinded 
recognition. But by this spring most 
Vermonters seemed to favor it as a 
matter of justice. Rep. Kathy LaVoie, 
R-Swanton, spoke for many when she 
said: "The time has come for us to 
_ recognize the Abenaki people. They are 
my neighbors. They are my friends." 

Vermont Life Founder 
Earle Newton Dies 

er Earle W. Newton II, 89, the man cred- 
y ited with conceiving the idea of Vermont 
er Life, died last spring at his home in Flor- 
s ida. Newton, who said the concept of the 
i magazine came to him while in the Pa- 
es cifie in World War n, was known for many 
ix accomplishments in publishing, history 
: and museums, including the founding of 
American Heritage magazine. 
iy 
i 


jl 


1 
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Correction 

In our story "Hike on Bald Mountain" 
ISummer 2006]: The Long Pond Trail, 
also known as the Bald Mountain Trail, 
is the main route. The Telegraph Trail 
is on the north side of the mountain. 
The Mad Brook Trail has been repaired 
over the past few years and is open 
and well marked. Regional trail maps 
can be found at the Northern Expo- 
sure Country Storę and the Willoughby 
Storę. Thanks to Lukę 0'Brien of the 
NorthWoods Stewardship Center for 
trail-sorting assistance. 




In honor of Vermont Life's 60th Anniversary 
and our inaugural year, Chef Jackson has 
created a commemorative dessert inspired 
by flavors of the Green Mountain State. 
Visit us this fali for a taste of Vermont\ 


The &fyaetant &antńeA nn and Restaurant 

Sophisticated Suites, a formal Dining Room & the Winę Cellar Restaurant 
Manchester Yillage www.reluctantpanther.corn 802 362 2568 


The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER... 

is Now on Sale! 


Off-Season 

s^T 


jg This is the Original DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER that mows and 
MR chops up tali, wiry field grass, brush, and even saplings 
' N f up to 2-1/2" thick! Reclaims meadows, roadsides, 
fencelines, trails, pond edges, and woodlots... 
ifyou’re not 100% satisfied, we’ll take it back and give 
you a complete refund of your purchase price! 

i \ And it’s now on sale — 

• SAVE UP TO $319 right now with 
Factory-Direct Savings! 

• 6-MONTH RISK-FREE TRIAL! 

; Cali 1-888-266- 0 Ó 22" 

, I YES! Please send me a FREE Catalog and DVD about the 
fig new DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, including details of 
W factory-direct savings now in effect! 

Name_ 

PAddress_BT 

I City_ 

, E-mail_ 


. State _ 


.ZIP. 


DR POWER EQUIPMENT Dept 54562X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 

i www.DRfieldbrush.com 
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NO W O PEN 
ON SUNDAYS 


The Vermont Country Storę* 

Puneyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 



Weston, Rte. 100 
802-824-3184 

9:00-5:30 
Open Seven Days 



Bryant House 

802-824-6287 

11:00-3:30 


Open Seven Days 



Rockingham, Rte.103 
802-463-2224 

9:00-5:30 
Open Seven Days 


www.verniontcountrystore.com 


I The Orton Family Business for 60 Years: 
I 1W-2006 • Weston, VI 


* 
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The Ryegate Corner Tire of 1941 

I grew up in Ryegate Corner and was 
one and a half years old at the time of 
the fire in May of 1941 [mentioned in 
"Old Petunia Rides Again," Summer 
2006]. It started at our farm. 

I wish to make a correction as to how 
and where the fire started: My father 
was having a new roof installed and 
the workmen were removing the old 
cedar shingles and dropping them to 
the ground. One of the workmen tossed 
a cigarette down. It was very dry and 
very windy. There were balls of fire 
being blown all over. You mentioned 
the church — the siatę roof saved it. 

We did not lose any animals as the 
cows had been turned out for the day. I, 
of course, do not remember the fire but 
I heard my parents talk about it many, 
many times. They lost the house and 
barn and all the outbuildings. A lot of 
buildings were lost that day. 

Ted Clark 
Ryegate 

Best Bests & Favorites 

Congratulations on your 60th an- 
niversary issue of Vermont Life. As a 
long-time avid reader of your ąuality 
publication, I can't tell you how much 
I have enjoyed this issue with so many 
different expressions of peoples' favor- 
ite places ["Bests & Favorites," Summer 
2006]. Now that we live in the South¬ 
west desert, we appreciate even morę 
the special place Vermont is. 

Bruce Symonds 
Tucson, Arizona 

Best View of the Taconics? 

You show a picture of Southern Ver- 
mont Orchards from Carpenter Hill in 
Bennington looking north. The accom- 
panying text States that the mountains 
in the background are the Green Moun¬ 
tains. Unless Tm mistaken, these are 
the Taconic Mountains, which together 
with the Green Mountains to the east 
form the Valley of Vermont. Some maps 
place the "Green" of Green Mountains 
over this land, but according to The Na¬ 
turę of Vermont by Charles W. Johnson, 
this is the Taconic Rangę. 

Nicholas T. Lasoff 
Bennington 

Best Route 30 

I can appreciate Deb Luskin's en- 
chantment with Route 30 as it runs 


through the West River Valley. Driving 
and biking it in all seasons for the past 
30 years, my own favorite landmark 
is the Newfane Common with its gor- 
geous courthouse where laboring at law 
seems almost a gentle pursuit. 

However, the pleasures of Route 30 
hardly end in Poultney! Keep going, 
Deb! Such a great alternative to Route 
7 for traversing the Southern Champ- 
lain Valley. Through Castleton, along 
the shores of Bomoseen and Hortonia, 
rolling up the back way into Middle- 
bury College. With a northern termi- 
nus in Middlebury and a Southern one 
in Brattleboro, the road connects the 
hometown of my childhood to the one 
in which Pve raised my own children. 
A veritable asphalt heartline. Not the 
shortest way between those two great 
towns, but the best. 

Jack Wesley 

Middlebury 

As several readers pointed out, Route 
30 doesnt end in Poultney but con- 
tinues to Middlebury. And as several 
people, including Deborah Luskin. 
have also noted, we muddled the cov- 
ered bridge description. Before we got 
our hands on the story, two were men¬ 
tioned: The Dummerston Bridge was 
recently rebuilt; the Scott Bridge in 
Townshend is the one that’s closed to 
traffic (but it does have an excellent 
swimming hole below it!). — Editor 

Best Rock Duttder 

Having been a long-term resident of 
Burlington and St. George before my 
family moved to the Midwest, I was 
familiar with the story of a British ship 
bombarding Rock Dunder. I returned 
in 1975 to find that the Rock was still 
being mistaken for a ship. Crossing the 
Adirondacks well below the summits 
in my smali airplane I sailed out over 
Lakę Champlain and announced my 
intentions to the Burlington airport. 
Not having a transponder, I got the 
usual hassle of "Turn left 15 degrees 
for radar identification." I complied and 
continued, fascinated by the old famil¬ 
iar sights from the air. The controller 
interrupted my reverie: "You are over 
a ferry boat. Do you see it?" "That's 
no ferry boat," I replied. "That's Rock 
Dunder!" 

Vince Herreid 

Holt, Michigan 

(Continued on page 10) 
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We build furniture for life 
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Granville Dining Table & Chairs with the Arlington Buffet all shown in solid cherry, At Pompanoosuc Mills 
we handcraft all our furniture to order in a variety of sizes and in your choice of several North 
American hardwoods including cherry, mapie, walnut, oak, ash and birch, Visit a showroom near you to see and 
feel the difference Yermont quality craftsmanship makes or visit our Online storę at www*pompy*com 
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Elegant fireplaced rooms and luxury suites, 
award-winning dining, massage, hiking trails 
on 160 acres in Southern Yermont. 


Seasonal packages. Smali country weddings. 
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Best Park Nomination 

Best Park is the Rochester Park in 
the middle of the village. Not only is it 
beautiful, it's the site for many events: 
graduations, weddings, funerals, the 
annual Harvest Fair, Sunday night band 
concerts and chicken barbeeues. It's a 
great place to sit under a tree and read 
a book, play Frisbee, toss a bali or talk 
with a friend. It also boasts among the 
first Civil War monuments. The best 
part of all, for me, is that it's just a few 
steps out my front door! 

Kelly Kelly 
Rochester 

Better (Improved) Sheep 

Since sheep is both singular and plu- 
ral, the category for Vermont Shepherd 
Cheese should have been: Best Sheep's 
Cheese. 

Frank J. Schmidt 
York, Pennsylvania 

Strolling of the Cattle 
I am not a Vermont native, but my fa- 
ther was, bom in West Dummerston in 
1886. So I have all my life been attached 
to Vermont. In regard to the "Strolling 
of the Heifers": My dad used to tell of 
the farmers who raised cattle and drove 
them down Main Street in Brattleboro 
and then down to the railroad. As to- 
day's heifers draw a crowd of onlookers, 
so did the cattle drive to the stockyard. 
Just a reminder how Vermont has not 
changed in all those years. 

George A. Robbins 
Harwich, Massachusetts 

Covering the Lakę Winona Cover 
Your Summer 2006 cover was in- 
stantly recognizable. I grew up in Bristol, 
and in the late 1950s my Dad and some 
friends improved the road into Lakę Wi¬ 
nona (we called it Bristol Pond) and built 
a couple of smali cottages. This brought 
the weekend population up to three or 
four families! My contribution was to be 
the first person to water ski on the lakę, 
though I admit this a bit reluctantly now. 
Your kayaker captures the lake's natural 
beauty and serenity much better! 

Steve Gay 
Clinton, CT 

Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to 
the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: editors@vtlife.com, fax: 
(802) 828-3366. 
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September Swims 


By Ann S. Brandon 
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E very fall my neighbor 
Rea Haraden and I mea- 
sure the summer's success 
or failure by how many times 
u- we swam outdoors. She has the 
d advantage of an above-ground 
'$ pool that she can hop into any- 
time. I cheat by defining sum- 
mer as lasting past Labor Day. 

Diving into Vermont's swim- 
ming holes after August takes 
a certain amount of stoicism. 
a. By mid-September the water is 
n warmer than the air, but not by 
: much. My personal measure of 
: success is how close to Octo- 
: ber Fm still swimming, which 
depends on when my tendons 
0 i stiffen as the water cools. 
g.) I don't consider myself one of 
i YermonCs fanatical swimmers 
j sińce I know others morę in- 
it trepid than I. Starting on New 
Year's Day, Burlington^ Water- 
front Diving Center offers to cure 
all certified divers' hangovers by 
helping them first into their scuba gear 
and then into Lalce Champlain. I think 
j. the traditional cure of beef broth, raw 
egg, Worcestershire sauce and a splash 
of vodka would be easier to swallow 
j. than January's glacial lalce water. 

By Easter, as I hunt for dyed eggs and 
chocolate bunnies at my friends' Tun- 
: bridge farm, clambering around Monarch 
Hill and sweating lightly in my flannel- 
lined jeans, their neighbor is craclcing 
the ice on her pond and plunging in. In 
} central Vermont, hers is an early — very 
early — rite of spring. A neighbor of 
minę chose a somewhat morę rational 
datę, May 23, to welcome spring by div- 
ing into her pond — and gave birth to a 
son five days later. Fm surę it was the 
shock that drove the baby out, sińce rve 
never known his mother's pond to reach 
a temperaturę above arctic. 


The coldest I've ever felt in Vermont's 
open waters was in mid-June in Lalce 
Willoughby. A few months earlier my 
husband, Carl, and I had signed up for 
two scuba dives, one at night and one 
deep. In March, June sounded warm. It 
isn't. Even though I was protected by a 
wetsuit, I still felt lilce Indiana Jones. 
Diving 75 feet and swinging a head- 
lamp around to see anything other than 
half-thawed pea soup cured me of night 
and deep dives, and of the Northeast 
KingdonFs lakes in June. Even in central 
Vermont, unless the summer warms up 
early, I don't think about swimming 
outdoors until July Fourth looms. 

By the fall, though, Fve found my 
buoyant stride. Swimming half-naked 
in cold water is wrapped tightly in my 
DNA. My father used to swim a mile 
out into Lakę Michigan before return- 


ing to the Chicago shoreline. He 
finds warm water treacherous. 
Every summer when we visited 
my mother's family in Virginia, 
he swam the mile from Glouces¬ 
ter Point to Yorlctown and bacie. 
The York River should have been 
put on trial for his attempted 
murder. Purple jellyfish wrapped 
their five-foot tentacles around 
his hands and arms and slapped 
off his goggles as, half-stunned, 
he struggled against the relentless 
tides that dragged him toward 
Chesapealce Bay. Give him a frigid, 
jellyfish-free lalce anytime. 

Me too, though Fm a coward in 
comparison. Whenever I complain 
about swimming in cold water, he 
chastises me. 'Annie, Lalce Michi¬ 
gan never gets that warm." 

Unlike him, I can't launch my¬ 
self into an expanse of water, del- 
egating beach-dwelling friends to 
stare at the horizon for an hour 
until my head finally bobs into 
sight again. But I admire those who do. 
Every August I follow the international 
cadre of contestants who race for nine 
hours up Lakę Memphremagog. They 
start from Newport, watching carefully 
for Vermont's other legendary giant 
serpent, Memphre, before heading to¬ 
ward the Quebec border and Magog, 32 
miles north. I wanted to be Christopher 
Swain when he became the first person 
to swim the length of Lalce Champlain 
in an effort to encourage people to clean 
up the water until it's drinlcable. 

But Fm not. I can't stornach the idea 
of surfing seven-foot waves with no 
land in sight and using my flippers as 
flotation devices. Instead, I screw up 
my courage by challenging my body's 
tolerance for cold in ponds that look 
to my father lilce bathtubs. In Septem¬ 
ber when I resuscitate the swimming 
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season past its natural life, I take him I 
with me by making my mantra his I 
admonishment: "Lakę Michigan never | i: 
gets this warm." 

Swimming in September not only I 
challenges my physical tolerance, it 
allows me to feel like a part of the wil-1 
derness that much longer. 

In the water, I am just another animal I 
in her natural element. The water hides I 
my featherless, two-legged body, and I I 
appear morę like an otter on steroids. I 
To transport myself like any water-lov- ; 
ing animal, I prefer to swim the breast ! 
stroke, with my head held high as an h 
otter's and my long hair covering a good j 
part of my head and shoulders. 

My camouflage allows me to observe | 
my fellow creatures as they observe 
me. A beaver once splashed its taił at 
me when I swam too close to its dam, 
but otherwise they stay calm if I keep 
my distance. Ducks ąuack at Hrst, then 
dip and feed as I swim by, waggling i 
their feet above the waterline. By mid- 
September, Canada geese paddle in 
restless circles, lifting slightly out of 
the water and ruffling their feathers, 
shaking themselves out of their mask 
of complacency and girding their wings 
for the long flight south. As they leave, | 
their Canadian cousins replace them, 
the pond now a rest station on the super 
airway stretching to Florida. 

Fali swims also extend my summery I 
mood. Nonę of life's little disappoint-| 
ments can spoił a day in which I've I 
spent an hour under the open sky in I 
water fresh from nature's cold tap. 

So as often as I can, I plunge into I 
my favorite swimming spot, Brook-| 
field Pond, which is actually known I 
as Sunset Lakę, home of the famous I 
Floating Bridge. The lakę slopes down I 
gradually, giving the all-important illu-1 
sion of warmth before I thoroughly soak I 
myself with a burn-the-bridges stroke 1 
out to deeper waters. After Labor Day,I 
reality strikes. Cold bites. I sometimes i 
yelp, my voice ricocheting off the silent I 
Windows of the half-dozen houses that I 
edge the pond. 

Some years an Indian summer keeps f| 
the water hospitable late into the month. I 
The fali foliage is in its teenage stage,M 
just revealing shades of maturę reds H 
and an occasional highlight of bril-l 
liant magenta. Dots of yellow from * 
the early-turning maples already rib-n 
bon the pond's V-shaped vista. Some U 
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Don’t let your heating bills get in the way. 

With the fluctuation of heating fuel costs, it’s hard to develop an accurate 
monthly budget, but no longer. Instead of cutting back on the things you would 
rather buy, use a Monitor this winter. Monitor Products uses technology to save 
you money. Monitor kerosene/#l oil heaters and LP (liquid propane) or natural 
gas heaters have been keeping hundreds of thousands of homes warm for over 
20 years. Energy efficient, safe, and attractive, there are no fumes with either 
the Monitor kerosene/#l oil heaters or the LP or natural gas heaters. 

• 7- day timer, so you can customize the four-time/temperature program for 
individual days of the week. 

• Dual Blowers: Separate fans for combustion and room air circulation. 

• Thermostatically Controlled: Adjusts to the desired room temperaturę. 

• Indicator Lights: Easy-to-see signals show when heater is in operation, when 
timer is activated and when burner is operating. 


For a free brochure cali 
1.800.524.1102 or visit us on the web 
at www.monitorproducts.com 


Monitor 

Experience The Warmth! 
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leaves have fallen, exposing the trees' 
craggy silhouettes. Swimming back to 
the minuscule park, I see the oxblood- 
colored bark of the red osier dogwoods 
shining against the white birch that 
barely clings to the bank. If the granite 
retains the sun's warmth, M rest on the 
park's statuę of a hippo and his son by 
the local sculptor Jim Sardonis. 

The pond's smell shifts, probably as 
the mud changes. During the summer 
it sheltered the exponentially grow- 
ing smorgasbord of aąuatic foliage and 
fauna hut now turns miserly in what it 
supports. August's summery bouąuet of 
baked pond weeds, bellowing bullfrogs, 
leaping children and rowing adults dis- 
tills into September's raw scent of cool- 
ing, empty water. The fish are fewer 
and drowsier, making easy prey for the 
constant fishermen along the railings 
of the Floating Bridge. Northern winds 
sweep the woods ąuiet as the raucous 
red-winged blackbirds and evening 
grosbeaks disappear. 

I think briefly of fleeing with them, 
extending the swimming season by 
heading south. The temptation grows 
as I debate whether to take seriously 
fall's threatening clouds or wait for to- 
morrow's possible sunshine. When I am 
in Brookfield Pond, summer is endless, 
but it also must be in the air for me to 
put on my swimsuit. 

As I taiły my Vermont swims, I notice 
that they're fewer than last year. I can 
sometimes blame the summer's unusual 
coldness, its high rainfall, but in real- 
ity it's because my body stiffens morę 
quickly than it did when I jumped off the 
big roclcs of Lakę Michigan. As a child, I 
ignored my goose bumps as the tiny coins 
that didn't add up to much of a price for 
swimming's pleasure. The goose bumps 
are bigger now, the coins worth morę, 
the price of sore shoulders and aching 
jaw too high to get me out past a certain, 
yet-unknown September day. 

One fali, the taiły will be zero. Rea 
and I can then reminisce about how we 
got out 53 times in 1998 and only twice 
in the dismal 2004, but 119 in wonder- 
ful 2007, with its four fuli months of 
sunny, cloudless skies, and silky warm 
swims up to Columbus Day. Here's 
hoping! 


Ann Brandon is a freelance writer who 
lives in Randolph. Amy Huntington lives 
in Williston. 



Baby your baby and yourself^ too... 
it's only naturai! 

Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing properties of fresh Goat s milk. 
Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a complete linę of 
soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. Gently fragranced or 
fragrance-free - all for you... for your little ones... (and the big guy, too!) 
Dennatologists often recommend Goat s milk products 
to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

Treat yourself and your little ones to a soothing bathing experience every day! 
To łeam morę about Canus Goats Milk products 

www.canusgoatsmilk.com • 1 866 496-2527 
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Showing Vermont At Work 

On Our 60th Anniversary, the Stories Behind Two Morę 
Yermont Life Covers 




In the Summer 1985 cover, all the attentioji 
was on the horse puli. 


B y the 1980s and 1990s, Vermont Life was 
famous as a magazine that excelled in por- 
traying the beauty of Vermont. Less widely 
recognized was the fact that it regularly depicted 
working Vermont, both in its pages and on its 
covers. 

The Summer 1985 wrap-around cover, left, an 
image by Shelburne photographer Paul O. Bois- 
vert of spectators at the horse puli during the Yer¬ 
mont Dairy Festival in Enosburg, won a national 
first-place award, but irked some of our morę fas- 
tidious readers, who wrote us complaining about 
what they perceived to be the rough naturę of the 
picture. (Or maybe it was the horses. Who could 
believe horses could be that massive?) But we at 
6 Baldwin Street have always loved that cover. It 
shows part of the soul of Vermont. 

There's morę to the story too: The cover was 
the first (and one of the very few) that Vermont 
Life altered electronically — a minor alteration 
blanking out some spectators' faces at the top 
right of the photo so the Vermont Life logo could 
be clearly read. 


T he cover of the Spring 1993 issue, another photograph by 
the indefatigable Paul O. Boisvert, showed a scene of farm 
labor from northwestern Vermont — this one an action 
shot of men and horses working together to gather mapie sap at 
Misty Maples Farm in Fairfield. We have always loved sugaring 
season — it's the first crop of the year and a time of great hope 
and excitement when the world seems to be reawakening after a 
lengthy winter slumber. And this cover photograph captures all 
the vigorous excitement and activity of the season. 

These covers have a lot in common: Both are beautiful images, 
both show working Vermont at its best. Beyond all that, both 
were taken by an outstanding Vermont photographer who grew 
up on a working farm, where he learned to love agriculture and 
where he just might have picked up the work ethic that has 
helped put him at the top of his profession. 


Gatheńng sap the old-fashioned 
way was the goal in the Spring 
1993 image. 


Tom Slayton, 
Editor 
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A nyone who wants to take a walk- 
ing tour through early Vermont 
history can begin where many of 
the first settlers came to their ends: the 
cemetery of the Old First Church in Old 
Bennington. 

It contains the graves of about 75 
Revolutionary War soldiers as well as 
five Vermont governors (Moses Rob¬ 
inson, John Robinson, Isaac Tichenor, 
John McCullough and Hiland Hall) and 
Lieutenant James Breckenridge, whom 
the Albany sheriff twice tried to evict 
from his farm, only to be turned back 


by the Green Mountain Boys. 

It also has the graves of Colonel Mar¬ 
tin Scott (killed in the Mexican War), 
Colonel Newton Stone (killed in the 
Civil War), Charles C. Jones (one of the 
few bodies recovered after the Titanic 
sank) and Trenor Park, who came back 
home from California to show off his 
Gold Rush-era wealth by building a 42- 
room French Second Empire "summer 
house" just a few miles to the north. 
The most popular gravesite for tour- 
ists these days, however, is that of poet 
Robert Frost, whose epitaph celebrates, 


rather proudly, his "lover's ąuarrel with 
the world." 

The oldest of the Stones are not just 
markers but folk art. The carvers, par- 
ticularly Zerubabel Collins, decorated 
them with angel wings, empty hour- 
glasses and stark warnings to visitors 
that it would only be a matter of time 
before they'd end up in the same place: 
"Memento Mori." The inscriptions show 
some of the stark realities of early Ver- 
mont life: infant mortality, young wid- 
owhood and bizarre endings, such as 
that of Captain Nathaniel Lawrence, 
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The omate fence around the Old First 
Church cemetery is a Vermont icon be - 
hind which are buried Revolutionary 
War soldiers, five Yermont gorernors 
and the poet Robert Frost. 


who survived the Revolutionary War 
only to be kicked to death by his horse. 

The State legislature in 1935 declared 
the cemetery and the adjacent Old First 
Church Vermont's "Colonial Shrine," 
and the definition probably could extend 
> to much of Old Bennington. Most com- 
merce and industry fled the village well 
before the Civil War (all the water needed 
to power the mills was down in the val- 
ley that became Bennington proper), and 
Old Bennington today consists almost 
entirely of private homes — Georgian, 
Colonial Revival, Greek Revival and 


Federal — dating to the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries. 

It also has the towering Bennington 
Battle Monument and a lively museum 
that has impressive collections of local 
pottery, Grandma Moses paintings 
and Colonial-era portraits, firearms 
and furniture, as well as one of the 
best historical research and geneal- 
ogy libraries in the State. Everything 
is within easy walking distance, and 
in 1984 the entire village was placed 
on the National Register of Historie 
Places, which means not much is likely 
to change any time soon. 

The heart of the yillage is Monument 
Avenue, with its stately houses and 
tali trees. The zoning codę strongly 
urges residents to paint their houses 
any color they choose so long as it's 
white, but one of the most handsome 
is aqua-blue with deep purple shutters. 
From the church to the monument is 
just four-tenths of a mile, and it may 
be the single most historie — and most 
photographed — Street in the State. It 
was here that Vermont's first news- 
paper was printed and that the Green 
Mountain Boys were organized to resist 
New York claims to their land, which 
probably were morę legitimate than 
many Vermonters like to admit. It's 
where Ethan Allen plotted the capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga and where patriots 
celebrated their victory after the Battle 
of Bennington. "For many years it was 
the de-facto Capital of Vermont," says 
Tyler Resch, the journalist and histo- 
rian who oversees the research library 
at the Bennington Museum. 

It's also where David Redding was 
hanged in 1778, in the field just to the 
west of the present monument to the 
Catamount Tavern, with its bronze 
mountain lion snarling west at New 
York. Redding, who belonged to the 
Queen's Loyal Rangers, seems to have 
been accused of being both a horse thief 
and a spy although 
it's not elear he was 
either. Contempo- 
rary accounts of his 
prosecution refer 
only to "enemical 
acts," and some now consider it morę of 
a railroading than a trial. "It certainly 
wasn't justice with a Capital J," says 
local historian Joseph Parks. 

Redding wasn't buried, and his bones 
eventually ended up in a drawer in the 
Bennington Museum. Thirty years 
ago museum officials decided to have 
him interred with other Revolution- 
ary War dead, beneath a marker that 


says nothing about the hanging and 
now describes him not as a spy but as 
a "Loyalist," which seems like a way 
of saying "sorry about that" 200 years 
after the fact. 

Not all of historie Bennington has 
been preserved. Three early court- 
houses burned, as did the Catamount 
Tavern. The house where Ethan Allen 
lived was torn down to expand the 
cemetery, and the historie State Arms 
Tavern was razed to make room for the 
battle monument. But so much remains 
that even after 200 years and six face- 
lifts the Old First Church (dedicated in 
1806) is still the architectural new kid 
on the błock. 

Across the Street is the Walloomsac 
Inn, now a private residence, which was 
providing beds and food to travelers 
nearly 40 years before the church was 
built. Jefferson and Madison booked 
rooms there in 1791 but didn't stay long 
because Governor Moses Robinson hus- 
tled them off to his own house when he 
learned they were in town. Surrounding 
it are houses dating from 1763 to the 
early 1800s, including the house of Asa 
Hyde, who did all the decorative carv- 
ings for the church. A hundred yards 
down the road to Albany is the Isaac 
Tichenor house, which still has a sec- 
tion of wallpaper commemorating the 
death of George Washington, with sor- 
rowful eagles tucking their heads under 
their wings. The governors of all the 
States were given enough of it to paper 
one room, and Tichenor, known as " Jer¬ 
sey Slick" because of his Newark roots 
and Princeton education, was Vermont's 
governor when Washington died. 

Bennington was founded by Congre- 
gational separatists in 1761, and was 
something of a theocracy at the start; 
the original church was also the meet- 
inghouse and center of government. The 
current Old First Church was designed 
by Lavius Fillmore with inspiration from 
the wedding-cake 
steeples of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren's London 
churches. It's under- 
gone extensive reno- 
vations over the years 
without being significantly altered. 

The cemetery, however, owned by the 
town, not the church, was neglected 
for many years. Old photographs show 
knee-high grass, tilted and broken 
stones and fallen trees. It wasn't until 
the early 20th century that a private 
association was formed to take care 
of it, helped by the widów of Governor 
John McCullough, who donated the 



By Tony Marro 
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elaborate fence that fronts it, and by 
other wealthy residents who set up an 
endowment to maintain it. The current 
head of the association, Edward Dewey, 
is a descendent of Jedediah Dewey, Ben- ! 
nington's first pastor, whose tombstone 
is in the first row but who may not be i 
buried there. 

"We think he and some of the others j 
are actually buried under the church," | 
Dewey says. The church was built par- 
tially on land that had included the 
original cemetery, and for many years 
some of the earliest tombstones were 
stacked haphazardly around its foun- 
dation. It wasn't until the 1930s that 
caretakers began setting them back in 
neat rows that likely have no bodies 
beneath them. 

The only place for visitors to eat and 
sleep in Old Bennington is the Four 
Chimneys Inn, which manages to be 
elegant without being pretentious. But 
there are many other motels and B&Bs 
close by. Two that might appeal to his- 
tory buffs are the Henry House Inn, 
built in 1769, and the South Shire Inn, 
which dates to 1887. Nearby restaurants 
include Alldays & Onions, Carmody's, 
Madison Brewing Co. and the popular 
Blue Benn Diner, north of downtown 
Bennington on Route 7A (see page 72). 

For those who want to expand their 
walking tour with short drives, the 
Potters Yard in downtown Benning¬ 
ton offers self-guided tours and a large 
Bennington Potters retail outlet. The 
Bennington Center for the Arts, with 
its engaging Covered Bridge Museum, 
is down the road to the west. The Hem- 
mings Motor News filling station and 
its display of classic and muscle cars are 
just down the road to the east. The well- 
preserved Park-McCullough Historie 
House is in North Bennington and the 
Robert Frost Stone House Museum is 
in Shaftsbury. 

Ali are just a few minutes drive from 
the battle monument, which, at 306 
feet, dominates the landscape. On elear 
days, the elevator trip to the top offers 
stunning views of the Adirondacks, the 
Green Mountains and Berkshires. Given 
that Vermont is known for its marble 
and granite, it might seem odd that its 
largest monument is madę from lime- 
stone ąuarried in New York. But some 
also might consider it fitting, sińce Gen¬ 
eral John Stark decided to go out to meet 
(Continued on page 22) 
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sarah extension table 

in solid Cherry. This 40” x 72” table features 20” self-storing 
leaves and extends to 112” to seat ten comfortably. 



copeland 


FURNITURE 


COMPANY STORĘ 


natural hardwood furniture from yermont 

64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 

136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine | 207.865.0201 
On-Site Parking | Daily: 10am-6pm, Fri. 10am-7pm 
copelandfurniture.com 


HM GIVING Y0U 
1 R0UGH TIME? 




“Works wonders.” -Denver Post 
“Elsie’s beauty secret.” -Glamour 

It’s remarkable what big things are being reported about the stufT inside our 
little green can. Try some today. Your skin should be softer tomorrow. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145, DEPT. VL06, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-626-36 1 O/WWW. BAGBALM.COM 
WEST OF ROCKI ES: SMITH SALES SERVICE, 16372 S. W. 72ND ST.. PORTLAND. OR 97223 
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SOUTHERN YERMONT: 


v;W— 

: BENNINGTON 

i Paradise Motor Inn. Footsteps from the heart of 
v I Bcnnington and surrounded by 8 acres of beauti- 

r. I fully landscaped gardens including heated outdoor 

pool, tennis, basketball, shuffleboard, fitness room, 
guest laundry and conference room. We offer guests 
private balconies, patios, whirlpools, saunas, suites, 
studios and complimentary Continental breakfast. 
Family owned for over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., 
Bennington, VT 03201, (802) 442-8331, 
www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BROWNSVILLE 

X 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. For a memorable 
getaway. Standard rooms, luxury suites with fire- 
place, and condos with fuli kitchen. Fitness cen- 

II 1 

ter, Olympic size indoor/outdoor pools, sauna and 
Jacuzzi. Dining options. Hiking, mountain bik- 
ing, horseback riding, golfing. Near Woodstock, 
Quechee and Flanover with interesting shops, res- 
" taurants, museums, covered bridges, and unique 
11 Vermont attractions. 6 miles oflFl-91. Route 44, 
e Brownsville, VT 05037, (800) 243-0011, 
ll www.ascutney.com. 

1$ (See our ad on page 86.) 

$ JAMAICA 

n Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located in the Vil- 
n, lagę of Jamaica, the Three Mountain Inn offers 15 
S luxurious guest rooms and a warm, relaxed atmo- 

s, sphere. Enjoy a romantic dinner in our AAA Four- 
H Diamond restaurant, relax by the massive fireplace, 

U indulge in an incredible three-course breakfast, 

or explore the various outdoor possibilities; guar- 
j anteed to revive your senses. Vermont Rte. 30, 
Jamaica, VT, (800) 532-9399, 
www.ThreeMountainInn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Pal mer House Resort Motel. Located on 20 acres. 

|l 9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated outdoor/indoor lap 
. pool, stocked trout pond. Luxurious rooms include 
lt all amenities. New suites with fireplace, jacuzzi and 
j private balcony overlooking the surrounding Green 
Mountains. Dinę at famous “Ye Olde Tavern” adja- 
cent in a historie 1790 setting. Light Continental 
breakfast available. U.S. 7A North, PO Box 1964, 

' Manchester Ctr., VT 05255. (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245, www.palmerhouse.com. 
Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Grand 
opening October 1 with finely appointed suites 
for the discriminating, romantic traveler. Ame¬ 
nities include fireplaces, hydrotherapy Whirlpool 
tubs, luxurious beddingand distinctive views. Fuli 
country breakfast included. A fresh new take on a 
country getaway! 17-39 West Road, Manchester 
Village, VT 05254, (800) 822-2331, 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 

(See our ad on page 7.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, “. ..the kindof placeyougo whenyou want to 
retreatfrom the world.” Elegant country inn on 160 
acres in Southern Yermont with 21 luxurious guest 


DIN IN 



DDGING 

uide 


rooms/suites. Breathtaking views, award-winning 
dining, 4-season activities. Seasonal packages. Smali 
country weddings. Dedicated conference center. 
(800) 944-4080 or (802) 874-4080, 
www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 10.) 

_ 


CENTRAL YERMONT: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports and a 
greatchildrens program. Open May through Octo¬ 
ber. Basin Fiarbor Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, 
Vergennes, VT 05491, (800) 622-4000, 
www.basinharbor.com. 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Overlooking 
the majestic mountains and pristine recreational 
lakę on 345 acres, a short drive from Killington 
and Rutland, this four-season resort offers “breath¬ 
taking views”, unparalleled dining and endless out¬ 
door adventure including horseback riding, kayaks, 
canoes, private beach and fly-fishing. 33 luxurious 
lodge rooms and 5 rustic cabins. Seasonal packages 
for families and couples. 195 Mountain Top Road, 
Chittenden, VT 05737, (800) 445-2100, 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 63.) 


MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting Mid- 
dlebury Green, now an elegantly comfortable elev- 
en-room inn. Private baths, and every other mod¬ 
ern amenity presented in the charm of the early 
nineteenth century. Delicious Continental break¬ 
fast served to guest rooms. Outstanding, pamper- 
ing service in a distinctive setting. 71 South Pleas- 
ant St., Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, 
(888) 244-7512, www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively col¬ 
lege town. Offering 179 years of Vermont hospi- 
tality and superb New England farę. 75 restored 
rooms. High-speed internet business center. With- 
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Jamaica, Vermont 
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A Southern yermont Country Inn 
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Middlebury’s 


ONTIIK fflpi Landmark 

gjB> t »*' 


71 So. Pleasant St. • Middlebury, VT 
InnontheGreen.com • 888-244-7512 



Liberty Hill Farm 

klds, cows and kittens! 


friendly B&B 



c The ^Middlebury c lnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 



As a vacation destination for over 
one-hundredyears, Basin Harbor combines 
family tradition, the beauty of Lakę Champlain, 
and charming accommodations to create 
memories for a lifetime. Whetheryou and that 
special someone want to enjoy a day on the lakę, 
a round of golf on our championship course, 
or a fine dining experience, we have something 
for everyone. 

Foryour family reunion, wedding, and other 
special celebrations, join us for the time of your life. 

for information and reservations: 800.622.4000 

www.basinharbor.com 


BASIN HARBORCLUB 

On Lakc Champlain,Vcrmont 


in downtown, close to golf course. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753, (800) 842-4666, 
(802) 388-4961, www.middleburyinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immaculate 
accommodations with a high standard of hospital- 
ity and comfort. Our J. Morgans Steakhouse is a 
“must stop” for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday 
brunch. 100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 

www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous Amer¬ 
ican food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house 
beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on our trips through 
Montpelier.” — Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222, 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. For a memorable Vermont 
experience, start here at the Three Stallion Inn, 
an authentic country inn overlooking the Green 
Mountains and the 18-hole Montague Golf Course. 
Whether you come for a special event, relaxation, or 
to enjoy the outdoors, we offer you an unforgetta- 
ble Vermont country experience-from start to fin- 
ish. Lower Stock Farm Road, Randolph, VT 05060, 
(802) 424-5575, www.3stallioninn.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple pie, 
fresh-baked bread! Experience the seasons of life on 
a Vermont farm! Hike, swim, catch a falling star or 
a drop of mapie syrup! Come home to an award- 
winning dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent 
meals. Experience the Real Vermont! Bob and Beth 
Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, 
(802) 767-3926, www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

N/ERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green. Fodors Editors Top 
Pick 2006: Romantic, upscale, yet unpretentious, 
chef-owned French restaurant overlooking the Ver- 
gennes Green. Serving innovative French cuisine 
sińce 1995, Christophes is a diningexperience not 
to be missed. Excellent winę list; hand-ripened 
French cheeses; 6-course tasting menu. Vegetar- 
ians options. Dinner, Tuesday-Saturday, 5:30— 
9:30 p.m. Closed January. Open Thursday — Sat- 
urday only, November — April. Reservations rec- 
ommended. (802) 877-3413, 

www.christophesonthegreen.com. 


NORTHERN YERMONT: 


SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 1886 
Queen Annę Victorian. Ninę rooms, private baths. 
Fuli Yermont Breakfast. Perfect for leisure and busi- 
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ness travel; smali conferences, retreats and events. 

■ Rclax, learn, renew and connect at our 5-day Knit- 
ting Retreat, October 2006! Go to our website for 
other special events. ShelburneMuseum, Shelburne 
Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear close by. Airport 
ner and Burlington 10 minutes. 5347 Shelburne Road, 


$ Shelburne, VT 05482, (802) 985-2800, 

(877) 808-1834, www.heartofthevillage.com. 

STOWE/WATERBURY 

Beckwith Vacation Rentals - “Stowe s luxury 

• rental agent”. Beautiful Stowe homes available for 
rent. Many homes have private settings, wonderful 
views, hot tubs, saunas, swimming pools and gour- 
met kitchens. Ali homes are distinctive and clean. 
Office located under the Blacksmith, in the center of 

;it Stowe Village. Concierge service available. 

(802) 253-8858, www.BeckwithRentals.com. 

' (See our ad on page 66.) 

Blair Manor B&B and Tea Room. The Bed & 
Breakfast with elegance of an English country 
manor. Spectacular view of Mansfield Rangę & 
breathtaking sunsets, a well-stocked library, peri¬ 
od English antiques & fine European linens fur- 
ot nishing the rooms — a bit of Olde England in the 
- heart of New England. Winner of Arringtons “Best 
;o Breakfast in New England” 2nd year running. 606 
Ł Randolph Rd., Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253-4145, 

www.blairmanor.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe s Intimate 
g. Resort welcomes you to seven acres of landscaped 
grounds, creating the perfect environment for relax- 
ation. Excellence in service, hospitality and accom- 
modations. Designer-decorated rooms are stylish 
with special touches and condo-suites have fireplac- 
es and two-person Jacuzzis. Award-winning “Aqua- 
Centre” with indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna and 
mini-gym. Outdoor MoonSpa under the pines. 
P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT, (800) 367-6873, 
www.mountainroadresort.com. 

Topnotch Resort and Spa. Sophisticated coun- 
. try elegance in a 120-acre luxury resort. 70 deluxe 
guest rooms and 42 luxury resort homes, complete- 
ly renovated in 2005. Fine dining restaurant with 
award-winning winę list, plus casual dining restau- 
1 rant and lounge. 35,000 sq. ft. spa & salon, indoor 

• pool, Whirlpool with a cascading waterfall, sauna 

• and steam rooms. On-site Nordic Center and car- 
riage/sleigh rides. Professional Tennis Center. Stowe, 


\ VT, (800) 451-8686, (802) 253-8585, 
: I www.topnotchresort.com. 

!■ (See our ad on page 27.) 




ELSEWHERE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 

' Great Northern SnowCat Skiing. Exclusive 5 or 
|| 6-day wilderness ski vacations in the spectacular 
|| Selkirk Mountains of British Columbia, Canada. 
| State-of-the-art snowcats provide quiet, comfortable 
| access to expansive natural ski areas of wide-open 
bowls and legendary tree skiing. Groups limited to 
16-24 skiers per week. The breathtaking mountain 
scenery is complimented by the warm ambience and 


DININQ%t:ODGING 


cozy comforts of our full-service lodges. 

www.GreatNorthernSnowCat.com, 

info@GreatNorthernSnowCat.com; 

www.SelkirkWilderness.com, 

info@SelkirkWilderness.com. 

(See our ad on page 23.) 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On the Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. Old-fash- 
ioned New England hospitality at a college town inn 
featuring 125 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, hot tub, 
restaurant, tavern with entertainment weekends. 
Sunday brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect stop for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnightorlonger. Reser- 
vations: (800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 



“Worth the drive ”—Yankee Magazine 2005 


INNOVATIVE FRENCH CUISINE SINCE 1995 
VERGENNES, VT • 802-877-3413 

WWW.CHRISTOPHESONTHEGREEN.COM 



Heart of the Village Inn 

a Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 


5347 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne, VT 
www.heartofthevillage.com 
877-808-1834 • 802-985-2800 



In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



1.800.828.0133 


Welcoming trarelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Orer Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Orernight! Or Langer! 

c Ihe c Williams °Inn 

On the l illagę Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 0126 7 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


grill 
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Cool Nights, Warm Hearts 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

SlOW L r S 

Intimate Rlsori 
Relined accommodatlons and 
warm personal attention on seven 
llowering acres. Indoor pool, 
Jacuzzis, MoonSpa, tennis and morę. 

1-800-367-6873 

www. mou n tai n road resort.com 
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INNS & OUTINGS 

(Continued from page 18) 



Robert Carl Williams 


RESIDENTIAL COMMERCIAl 


CONTEMPORARY 1 RADITIONAL 


Renoyation Land Planning 


Pittsfield, V L Lei 802-746-8917 www.rcwa.com 


i 


Geo. Ainley 


i) 


Fine Windsor Chairs 

666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802-263-5217 


Madę by 
traditional 
methods 




Powder T rapcft&SE 


OuickSancf for Flies, LadyBugs and Wasps! 

Finally! The Cure... PowderTrap™ Technology. 
This economical, tidy, pesticide-free trap system 
absorbs lOOOs of pests in QuickSand™ madę tirom 
exploded egg shells that lasts up to 1-4 years! 


Cluster Fly Problem? 

Cali toll free: 1 877 FLY-SOUP 


www.PowderTrap.com (359-7687) 

Patent No. CAN 2,286,271 US 6,164.009 World Patents Pending 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 

www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com » Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 
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Burgoyne's British and German force, 
instead of waiting for it to reach the sup- 
ply depot at Bennington that it intended 
to capture, and fought the battle just 
over the State linę in Hoosick. 

What some consider the second Bat¬ 
tle of Bennington began a few years ago I 
when a debate over whether to light I 
the monument at night — a proposal I 
advocated by many in Bennington and 
opposed by many in Old Bennington — 
pitted neighbors and even family mem- 
bers against one another. The State, 
which owns the monument, asked for I 
a vote. After the pro-light faction won, 
a compromise was reached to light it 
some of the time but not very late at 
night and not very brightly. The result 
is a soft, almost eerie light that some- 
times makes it seem like a ghostly 
apparition. Some still want it lighted 
morę often and morę brightly while 
others don't want it lighted at all, and 
that battle is likely to last much longer 
than the original Battle of Bennington, 
which was very bloody but also ąuite 
short, over and done with in less than 
a day. ^ 


W liter Tony Mano lives in Old Benning¬ 
ton and North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

How to Go 

Old Bennington is so compact that 
visitors don't need a map,- most of what 
they're looking for is on Monument Av-1 
enue itself. Start at the monument and \ 

I take the elevator ride to the top. It's less jl 
than a half mile to the church and cem-, 
etery, and walking allows close inspec- 
tion of the classical details that adorn I 
many of the avenue's houses. The Ben¬ 
nington Museum, which has a gallery 
devoted to the Battle of Bennington, is 
just down Route 9 headed into Benning¬ 
ton, next to the rear of the cemetery. 

General information: (800) 229-0252, 
www.bennington.com. 

The Bennington Museum , (802) 447- 
1571, www.benningtonmuseum.org; daily, 
except Wednesdays, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Battle Monument, (802) 447-0550, 
www.HistoricVermont.org/bennington, 
daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. mid-April-Oct. 

Old First Church, (802) 447-1223,1 
www.oldfirstchurchbenn.org, open 10 
a.m.-noon and 1-4 p.m. Monday-Sat- 
urday, 1-4 p.m. Sundays until mid- 
October. 






































Designed Sealed & 

Any style, designed and manufactured 


Delivered 

to Fit you perfectly. 




U AMILTON 

DESIGN KIT HOMES 

1-800-576-0557 • www.northerndesign.com 


From chalets to colonials, our 
professional Staff will guide you 
through the most efficient and 
effective way to design and build 
the custom home of your dreams. 
The realization of your dream 
home is just a cali away. 


-N 


ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BU1LDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 

PC) Box 47, Hudson Falls, NY 12839 



&saamm\\m 

1.800.889.0765 

www.greatnorthernsnowcat.com 

info@greatnorthernsnowcat.com 


combi ned years 
to prove lt. 






m 

S E L K I R K 

WILDERNESS SKIING LTD 

1.800.799.3499 

www.selkirkwilderness.com 

info@selkirkwilderness.com 
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By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Kevin Bubriski 


T he October morning mist is 
just beginning to thin out on 
the red-gold hills that surround 
the Adams Farm in Wilming- 
ton. The city folks pouring out of the 
rumbling motor coach in the gravel lot 
are thinking morę about finding the 
bathrooms than about the survival of 
smali family farms. 

"Brrrr. It's cold here," says a woman 
passenger, tightening the belt of her 
leather jacket. 

She doesn't know it now but within 
a couple of hours she'll be milking a 
goat, all smiles. 

Outside a long attached farmhouse 
and barn with a farm storę in front, a 
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woman in jeans stirs a cauldron over 
a smoky fire. She's dying merino wool 
with a bright yellow dye madę from 
goldenrod flowers. 

"If you want to see how it's going to 
turn out, there's some yarn we dyed 
last week upstairs in our ąuilt and 
fiber arts loft," she tells a family that 
has stopped to watch. "There's also a 
spinning workshop this afternoon." 

On the other side of the building, 
two toddlers in urban-looking toggled 
wool coats jump ecstatically in a pile 
of leaves. They're waiting for their 
grampa to return with little baskets of 
food for the animals whose pens dot 
the hill beyond the farmhouse. 


Patriarch Bill Adams delights visi- 
tors with his tractor tours and tales 
of farm life. Top , Jill Adams cltecks in 
on the lioestock. 










A pink brochure tucked into the 
baskets tells Who Eats What: carrots, 
apples and bread for the bunnies; corn, 
grain, apples and hay pellets for the 
calves. 

From the hill a rooster crows, sheep 
and goats bleat; a llama races a tractor 
pulling a hay wagon fuli of visitors. 
A young girl giggles as a long-eared 
donkey nuzzles a pellet from her open 
palm. Families snap pictures. A little 
boy sąueals with delight at the snort- 
ing piglets. 

The housekeeping here is a little 
morę zealous than you might see at 
other farms, and animals' neat, paint- 
ed pens have a certain storybook qual- 
ity. But the Adams Farm is as real as 
any in Vermont. 

Jill Adams and her family run the 
farm's busy Schedule of events, put up 
hay, operate a saw mili and tap about 
2,500 maples in the sugar lot. They 
tend a herd of 75 sheep, 12 dairy goats, 
75 angora goats, two llamas and one 
alpaca. They produce roughly 7,000 
bars of goats-milk soap annually and 
about 1,200 pounds of wool and other 
fiber from their animals. The fiber is 
spun nearby, at The Spinnery in Put- 
ney, and sold at the farm storę as raw 
fleece or yarn, or knitted into sweaters, 



HOW TO GO 

For a complete list of the Adams 
Farm's fali events, which include 
hayrides, agricultural demonstra- 
tions and bonfires: (802) 464-3762, 
www.adamsfamilyfarm.com. 



Agnest feeds the sheep , one of the many ways oisitors get a hands-on farm experi- 
ence. Below, Elizabeth Szczęśniak-Johnson dyes Adams Farm wool. 


hats and shawls by family members 
and neighbors. 

Jill is the fifth generation of Adamses 
on this farm. Her two young daughters 
are the sixth. The farm itself, 210 acres, 
is owned by Jill's parents, Sharon and 
Bill Adams. They milked a herd of 
Holsteins here until 1986, when the 
pressure to expand or get out persuad- 
ed them to sell their cows in the fed- 
eral goyernmenLs dairy herd buyout. 
These close Southern Vermont hills 
just aren't madę for big farms. 

The enterprise that has evolved 
in the Holsteins' place has been on 
the leading edge of the phenomenon 
known as agritourism. It's become a 
survival strategy for some farms. 

According to Jill, it isn't really such 
a new idea. As far back as the 1880s 
her great-great-grandparents, Sarah 
and Henry Adams, opened up the farm 
to paying summer guests. 

"After the railroad came in it became 
very popular for city people to get away 
to the country for a couple of weeks in 
the summer," says Jill. "People could 
escape the heat and enjoy the clean air 
and the farm fresh food." 

In her own childhood, Jill recalls 
her grandparents taking in summer 
people. "There were families that 
came back year after year," she says. 
"My grandmother was a wonderful 
cook." After Mount Snów opened in 
the 1950s there were winter guests 
too. Bedrooms packed with bunk beds 
served as dormitories for skiers. 


The one constant on the farm has 
been change: No son — or daughter 
— has ever madę a living doing what 
his or her parents did. 

In the 1840s, merino sheep cov- 
ered the landscape, outnumbering Ver- 
monters six to one. The price of wool 
was $2.40 a pound. The taxes on the 
Adams Farm at one time were paid 
with just three fleeces. But the merino 
boom ended, and the price of wool 
dropped like a rock, the sheep industry 
headed west, and Henry Adams had to 
figurę out a new way to earn a living 
off the land. 

In the 1880s he patented and manu- 
factured a number of inventions madę 
of spruce, most notably the Adams 
& Haynes Tomahawk Sap Gathering 
Tank. 

Then galvanized metal eąuipment 
arrived on the scene. Suddenly, every- 
body wanted the new lightweight gal- 
yanized tanks that didn't have to be 
soaked so that they would swell shut. 

The next generation took over the 
farm just as the World Wars were 
beginning. Lewis Adams had five men 
working in his sawmill cutting lumber 
for the shipyards in Boston. In the post- 
war era, health officials announced 
that Americans should drink three 
or four glasses of milk a day. The 
United States was going to be the 
Dairy Nation, and Vermont was going 
to be the Dairy State. Then, changing 
health views and the economics of 
running smali farms began to pressure 
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IN A DAY 






dairy farmers ever morę tightly. 

Even when dairy farming was eco- I 
nomically viable here, it was never I 
easy. A few years before they sold 
their cows, Bill and Sharon Adams had 
started advertising horse-drawn sleigh 
rides around the property. In the early 
1990s the family expanded on that 
idea and started planning other activi- 
ties and events to bring in tourists and 
second-home owners from the nearby 
ski areas — people who would then 
buy the farm's mapie syrup, goats-milk 
soap and other products directly from I 
the farm. 

"People seem to like learning about 
what we do," says Jill. "A lot of older 
people have a farm in their family 
background somewhere, a place where 
they could run around and jump in the 
hay and gather eggs from the henhouse. 
But with the loss of so many family 
farms, a lot of kids are not getting that 
anymore. We have people who come 
back over and over. For them, we're 
their family farm." 

Around the time the Adamses were 
figuring all of this out, the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and Market¬ 
ing started working with the State 
Department of Agriculture to promote 
agricultural tourism. Jill has been par- 
ticularly active in the Vermont Farms! 
Association, a statewide agritourism 
marketing alliance that grew out of 
that collaboration. 

The Adams Farm promotes specialty 
products from other Vermont farms 
as well as their own goats-milk soap, 
mapie cream, mapie barbecue sauce 
and mapie mustard. 

Jill and her family have also real- 
ized that their story is a farm product 
too. They've built a little rough-hewn 
theater adjacent to their barn so that 
they can bring in animals for demon- 
strations. (This is where the morning's 
bus visitor will milk a goat.) 

Bill Adams tells visitors you're not a 
real milker unless you can knock a cat 
off a fence at 20 paces. (The woman's 
| friends will hoot with laughter and 
j applause as she shoots a stream of 
: milk toward a passing calico.) 

In the barn theater, over JilTs blue-l 
berry buckie, Jill talks about her fami-J 
ly's life and the rural ethic. "Use it up,t 
wear it out, if you can't afford it, do I 
without," her father often says — and I 
a lot of people seem to get the message.l 
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"I have people who come up to me 
' u almost in tears," says fili. "They say, 
'we didn't know there were still people 
: like you.' " 

The Adamses also talk about the 
' loss of family farms — in the 1950s 
there were 63 farms in Wilmington, 
' they tell their visitors. Now there are 
three, including the Adams Farm, and 
- even though they run a tight ship the 
futurę for all of them is never certain. 

The family found that it cost them 
■ morę to produce a galion of mapie 
111 syrup than they could sell it for on 
the Wholesale market. So they started 
111 making value-added mapie products, 
er like mapie barbecue sauce. 

Similarly with the milk from their 
[e animals. They tried making cheese 
]e — Jill still does, for the family. But they 
* discovered they could eliminate spoil- 
■ v age by making goats-milk soap instead. 

To tell their tale better, fili even 
ie took a class in storytelling to hone her 
ability to get the family-farm message 
across. 

k As it turned out, Bill Adams didn't 
m need lessons. "He's just a natural," 
says fili. She says her father never 
K talked a whole lot. In Wilmington he's 
:e the ąuietest member of the town select 
ir- board. But on the hayrides and sleigh 
rides he leads, he seems to be a born 
ii raconteur. 

You can see it as Bill Adams stuffs his 
corncob pipę into his woolen vest and 
v starts his tractor to puli another wagon- 
i$ load of visitors around the property. 
pi "What you're hearing is the classic 
e sound of a 1958 fohn Deere tractor," 
he deadpans, leaning hack and shout- 
i ing over the noise. He leads them up 
:t through his sugar lot and says that in 
d Vermont it's pretty much a sin to cut 
it down a healthy sugar mapie. He tells 
v a funny story about one of his Belgian 
$ draft horses. He takes his guests to 
the farm's most spectacular view and 
i talks about how the land went from 
: forest to field and hack to forest in the 
> course of two centuries. 
i "Go tell farmer Bill thank you," a 
i father tells his son as the hay wagon 
pulls to a stop. Farmer Bill grins in 
: reply. "Don't forget to visit our gift 
i shop!" 


Susan Keese lives in Newfane, not too 
far from the Adams Farm. Photographer 
Kevin Buhriski lives in Shaftsbury. 



SPLIT WOOD 
INDOORS 

with the Amozing DR® Electric-Powered Wood Splitter! 






• ELECTRIC POWER means no 
loud noise or fumes, so you can Split ANY 
TIME, even in a garage or basement — 
night or day, rain or shine! 

• POWERFUL 1800-watt electric (110v) motor splits logs up 
to 16" thick with up to 6 TONS of hydraulic pressure! 

• FITS ON A WORKBENCH allowing you to STAND 

UP while splitting wood! No morę sore back from 
{y|k hunching over a big gas-powered splitter! 

• TRANSPORTS EASILY on wheels like a 
piece of airline luggage...fits in almost any car trunk. 

Cali TOLL-FREE 


11 - 888 - 206-0022 

I B' YES! Please rush me your free Catalog and DVD with fuli 
I details of the Amazing Indoor/Outdoor DR* Electric WOOD 
j SPLITTER, including your 6 month free trial offer, Iow, factory 
direct prices, and seasonal savings now in effect. 


| Address_ 
L City— 


State 


—Zip_ 


, DR POWER EQUIPMENT Dept 54563X 
I 127 Meigs Road, N/ergennes, VT 05491 


We invite you 
to take a 
closer look 
at everytliing. 




With over $20 Million Dollars of renovations and improvements, memorable cuisine, 
impeccable and friendly service in an intimate setting. We can guarantee you a 
Topnotch experience. rmmn 

topnotchresort.com ojonaircłi 

800 . 451.8686 resort and spa 

Top 10 Resort Spaś in America S/wj Finder 4000 Mountain Road. Stowe, Vermont 
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Written and Photographed by 

Clyde H. Smith 


W e may never know when 
the first Native Americans 
canoed the lakes and riv- 
ers of northern Vermont. But recent 
research has re-established some of 
their most important routes, and an 
enthusiastic group of paddlers has 
reconnected them in a 740-mile-long 
historie canoe and kayak trail that 
links the Adirondacks in New York 
with the wild waterways of far-north- 
ern Maine. 

The waters of north¬ 
ern Vermont are a cru- 
cial link in the new 
Northern Forest Canoe 
Trail (NFCT), which 
opened officially last 
June. 

I was delighted to 
paddle and photograph much of the 
Vermont route last fali. The 174-mile 
section crosses Lalce Champlain and 
ascends the Missisąuoi River, close 
to — and in a couple of instances 
across — the Canadian border. The 
trail comes down Lakę Memphrema- 
gog to Newport, then follows the 
Clyde and Nulhegan rivers to Ver- 
mont's border with New Hampshire 
at the Connecticut River. 


Paddlers thread the Nulhegan River in remote Essex County on the newly 
opened Northern Forest Canoe Trail. In Yermont, the route traoerses the 
Missisquoi, Clyde and Nulhegan rivers and Lakę Memphremagog. The fuli 
trail stretches from New York's Adirondacks to northern Maine. 
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Northern Forest 
Canoe Trail Route 
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On its path through Vermont, the Northern Forest 
Canoe Trail traverses some of the wildest-feeling, 
most remote parts of the Northeast Kingdom. And 
yet it's never too far from towns, yillages and smali 
cities along the way — places like Swanton, Enos- 
burg Falls, Newport and Island Pond. 

That's what malces the Vermont section of this 
extraordinary trail uniąue. In other States, the 
NFCT tends to be a wilderness experience, but in 
Vermont it often isn't a great distance from Stores, 
restaurants, inns and historie sites. A hot meal, a 
soft bed or a storę selling camping supplies is usually 
not far away. 

A special attraction in Vermont is the ease of 
access at convenient launch sites adjacent to roads 
along most of the route. Canoeists can plan a day 
trip or an extended excursion with ease, and they 
can go against the current or with it. 

Relatively few travelers will cross the entire State 
on the NFCT. But with the maps, access sites and 
other amenities created by the trail's organizers, the 
resources of Vermont's northern rivers will undoubt- 
edly become morę accessible and used by families, 
recreational paddlers and voyageurs alike. 

There's enormous variety in the waterways that 
cross Vermont. From the peaceful flow of the broad 
Missisąuoi to the ąuick rapid-filled waters of the 
upper Nulhegan, the trail offers beauty and excite- 
ment for every taste. 




























HOW TO GO 


For morę about the Northern Forest Canoe Trail, 
including maps and camping information: 

(802) 496-2285, www. northernforestcanoetrail.org 
or P.O. Box 565, Waitsfield, VT 05673, 
info@northernforestcanoetrail.org. 

Paddling Through Time, 
a new book about the trail, 
published by the NFCT, is 
available for $14.95 at the 
Web site. 


rnn yfip V For an exc erpt from 
lUII lwi U N L.the new NFCT book, 
visit www.VermontLife.com. 






Above, paddlers on the Missisyuoi River at East 
Richford, near the 45th parallel. 

Top, Paddling the pond at Island Pond in the 
Northeast Kingdom. 

Left, Russ Ford portages by the Clyde River Hotel 
in Island Pond. 


The inspiration for establishing the route origi- 
nated with a group in Maine in the 1990s. Vermont 
canoeists Rob Center and Kay Henry, then of Mad 
River Canoe in Waitsfield, added their energy and 
expertise a few years later. And morę paddlers in 
other States joined in. Today the NFCT has an office 
in Waitsfield, where Executive Director Kate Wil¬ 
liams and Assistant Director Jennifer Lamphere, 
with help from a big network of volunteers, oversee 
ongoing projects, publish detailed trail maps and a 
newsletter and educate New Englanders about this 
special recreational resource. 

That's a tali order, but one the organization seems 
fully up to. When the trail officially opened in fune, 
the group oversaw not one, but four simultaneous 
ceremonies — one in each of the States through 
which the NFCT passes! 

Noting the wide variety of paddling experiences 
the Vermont segment offers — from broad lakes to 
fast-moving streams — NFCT Executive Director Wil¬ 
liams said, "It's an ideał place to dip your paddle — for 
a day, a week or a lifetime." 


Noted outdoor photographer Clyde H. Smith has been 


contributing to Yermont Life for nearly four decades. 
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By Tom Slayton 

A bout 30 years ago, Lyman Orton, proprietor of 
the successful Vermont Country Storę mail-order 
business, began to collect important older Vermont 
landscape paintings and other artworks that were 
in danger of being sold to collections outside the State. 

He and Barbara Trask Melhado, an art appraiser and 
trustee of the Southern Vermont Art Center, began to seek 
out and purchase valuable watercolors, woodcuts, serigraphs, 
oil paintings and etchings created between 1920 and 1970. 
Their quest took them all over Vermont and throughout 
New England. 

Orton felt strongly that the paintings should stay in Ver- 
mont because they depicted a simpler time when the values 
for which Vermont is known — hard work, respect for the 
land, a belief in community — could be seen clearly in the 
landscape and in the people. 

The collection now numbers morę than 200 pieces and 
hangs year-round in the offices of the Vermont Country 
Storę in Manchester and North Clarendon and in the Bry- 
ant House Restaurant in Weston. 

It presents an important historical portrait of Vermont as 
it existed a half-century and morę ago. The artworks show 
the farmed landscape, smali villages and rural pastimes of 

this smali State through 
the discerning eyes of 
several historically im- 
portant fine artists. 

A special exhibi- 
tion of 50 works from 
the collection entitled 
Lost Vermont Images (a 
selection from which 
we show here) will be 
on display this autumn 
in Weston in conjunc- 
tion with the annual 
Weston Antiąues 
Show. 

Morę than 20 im¬ 
portant Vermont art¬ 
ists will be represented, 
including Rockwell 
Kent, Paul Sample, Walton Blodgett, Luigi Lucioni and 
Aldro Hibbard. 

Many of these scenes and places have passed into history. 
All the artists are dead. But the Vermont they saw and 
painted lives on in their work. The paintings constitute an 
important visual record of our past. 

They also explore an ideał important to Orton, who is 
concerned that Vermont retain its spirit of personal inde- 
pendence, hard work and community responsibility, even 
though it is changing. “These pictures show the heart and 
soul that was Vermont,” he said, “its uniąue culture, and the 
flinty spirit of its people.” 


m 






Lost Vermont Images at 
The Weston Antiąues Show, 
Weston Playhouse and Far- 
rar-Mansur House, Route 100, 
Weston, September 29-30 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., October 1 

11 a.m.-4 p.m.; admission to 
the exhibit is free; antiąues 
show admission is $7. Septem¬ 
ber 18, Vermont historical so- 
cieties and museum members 
invited; September 27-28, ex- 
hibit open to school children; 

(802) 824-5307, 

www.westonantiquesshow.org. 



A Special Collection Preser 



Additional images from the show 
are at www.VermontLife.com. 
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Hediscovered 


łmont Art That Might Have Been Lost to the State 



Yermont Haryest 


Oil, by Irwin Hoffman, 1901-1989. 
Depicts a haying scene in Hart land. 
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Hoosick Valley 

Oil, circa 1960, by John Clymer, 1907-1989. 

Near Pownal; used as a Saturday Evening Post cover in 1960. 
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Bromley Mountain 

Oil, 1946, by Mead Schaeffer, 1898-1980. Early skiers climb uphill in the days 
before lifts changed skiing. A 1946 Saturday Evening Post cover. 
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Green Sugar Shack 
Oil, 1940, by Aldro Hibbard, 
1886-1972. Hibbards sugarhouse 
ąuietly awaits spring under a 
heavy bianket of snów. 


Country School 

Watercolor, circa 1950, by Walton 
Blodgett, 1908-1964. Blodgetts 
sprightly spring scene is based on 
his observations around Stowe. 
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P ROBABLY THE BEST WAY tO get 
to know the soul of Vermont is 
simply to take a walk. 
Vermont's villages, smali cit- 
ies and back roads invite walking. And 
walking just happens to be one of the eas- 
iest ways to discover the uniąue mix of 
yillages, farms and forests that character- 
izes our landscape and makes it different 
from most other places. 

We offer here eight excursions that 
combine village and countryside. In 
addition to being pleasant and healthful, 
these walks show you how Vermont's 
incomparable landscape worlcs, how the 
juxtaposition of the worlcs of human- 
ity and the works of naturę makes Ver- 
mont uniąue. They are easy to moderate 
walks; nonę involve mountain climbs or 
long treks. 

We invite you to sample them, per- 
haps starting with the shorter ones and 
working up to longer ones as your fitness 
increases. Please use common sense and 
avoid heavily traveled roads, where pos- 
sible. On all roads, even unpaved ones, 
walk facing traffic and wear bright colors. 
Wear comfortable shoes and clothing and 
bring some water and a rain jacket, if nec- 
essary. But keep it simple. Simplicity is 
one of the great pleasures of walking. 

Most of the excursions are adapted from 
Vermont Walks: Village and Countryside, 
by Marilyn Stout, illustratcd by Janet 
Fredericks and published by Vermont Life 
and the Preservation Trust of Vermont. 
The book, available from Vermont Life for 
$12.95 plus postage and handling, offers 
walking tours of 43 Vermont villages and 
their surroundings. To order: www.Ver 
montLifecatalog.com. For an invitation 
to walk through historie Old Bennington, 
see page 16. 


For another scenie walk, 
visit www.VennontLife.coni. 


Small, beautiful and rural 



• Easy 

• 3 miles 


This walk will lead you from the pristine village of Strafford through 
the hilly countryside to a picturesąue waterfall in the woods. 

Begin at the green and explore the village. The little pink Gothic 
"castle" just to the south and on the left is the Justin Morrill Homestead, 
a State historie site open to the public from late May to mid-October. 
After touring the village and the homestead, walk to the right of the 
white-spired Strafford Town House. Go about three-ąuarters of a mile 
up Route 132 and take a right onto Old City Falls Road. Go uphill as 
the road follows Old City Broolc, and when the road levels out and the 
forest opens up, take the next left, which will take you across the broolc. 
Immediately on your left is a driveway to a pienie area overloolcing Old 
City Falls, a source of waterpower for the early settlers. Return to the 
yillage by the same route. 



A PRESIDENT'S HOME, AMERICAN ROOTS 

, tyfy/zwu/A CytokA 

• Easy 

• 1 mile 

This smali cluster of buildings is managed by the State of Vermont 
as a historie site for two reasons: It was the home of President Calvin 
Coolidge, a man who many feel sums up Vermont virtues, and it 
remains a ąuintessential 19th century Vermont yillage that seems 
suspended in time. It is worth a day of exploration. 

A ticket purchased at the visitor center allows you to enter several 
buildings, each of which is a smali museum in its own right. Most 
popular is the Coolidge family's two-story white house with black shut- 
ters. It is furnished exactly as it was on the dramatic night of August 
3, 1923, when Calvin Coolidge was sworn in as president by his father, 
John Coolidge, after the death of President Warren Harding. The yillage 
church, the generał storę, a cheese factory, a smali restaurant and vari- 
ous barns and other buildings offer ample opportunity for exploration. 
There is a short historical walk (20 minutes) in the fields surround- 
ing the yillage and a longer naturę trail from the visitor center across 
Route 100A to East Meadow and a stream where Coolidge once fished. 
Brochures for both are available at the yisitor center and the trailheads. 
You can also walk a few hundred yards across Route 100A to the yillage 
cemetery where President Coolidge is buried in his family's plot. 
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A TWO-YILLAGE WALK 







• Easy 

• 2-3 miles 


The two farming villages of Highgate Center 
and Highgate Falls lie on opposite high banks of 
the Missisąuoi River. Each has a cluster of build- 
ings and its own town green. Surrounding the 
villages is some of the best farmland in the State. 
Open farm fields stretch into the distance. 

Begin your walk on Route 78 at the green in 
Highgate Center. You can explore the village and 
visit the rare and historie 1887 lenticular-truss 
iron bridge by walking directly south from the 
green two-tenths of a mile to the old bridge. 

For a loolc at the countryside, head north from 
the green on St. Armand Road for a mile, or as 
far as you lilce, then return. 

Reach Highgate Falls by heading west from 
the Highgate Center green and then turning left 
(south) on Route 207. You will ąuickly come to 
a new highway bridge designed for speed (no 
sidewalks!). You may want to drive across this 
bridge to visit Highgate Falls. The visit is worth 
it. The long Highgate Falls town green stretches 
between facing rows of lofty mapie trees. At the 
river end is an elegant yellow briclc mansion 
and at the opposite end, the brick St. John's 
Episcopal Church, built in 1828. 



Highgate United Methodist Church. 
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From downtown to forested park 





• Moderate 

• 2.5-5 miles 



Montpelier has many attractions. You 
can focus your walk on this smali city it- 
self and its shops or explore Hubbard Park 
on the forested hills above the town. 

Begin your walk at the gold-domed 
State House. If you have time, wander 
through the ornate halls and chambers of 
this fascinating building. Then proceed 
east on State Street toward downtown, 
past the Pavilion Building, where the 
Vermont Historical Society has a fasci¬ 
nating museum of Vermont history. 

Downtown is fuli of interesting Stores 
and places to eat. At the main stoplight 
at State and Main streets, turn left (north) 
and walk along the 19th century man- 
sions of Main Street. At the roundabout 
where Main Street bears right, take a left 
onto Spring Street. Cross Elm Street, walk 
across the next intersection (with Sum- 
mer Street) and follow Park Street uphill 
to the Hubbard Park gate. 

Follow the park road, take the first left and then turn right, uphill, 
at the gate, to reach a stone tower with a nice view of the surround¬ 
ing city and countryside,- CameFs Hump can be seen to the west. 
After exploring the park, find your way back to the entrance and, as 
you descend, keep to the left and drop down to Winter Street. Cross 
Summer Street to again reach Elm Street. 

Turn right on Elm Street and walk back to State Street; a turn to 
the right will bring you back to the State House. 


The view from the tower 
in Montpelier's Hubbard 
Park, top , is worth the 
climb. The Yermont State 
House can be seen from 
many different spots 
around town. 
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An elegant, prosperous 

YILLAGE BENEATH MOUNT TOM 


Village walk: Mount Tom: 

• Easy • Moderate 

• 1 mile • 2 miles 

You can easily spend a day — or a 
week — in Woodstock, with its wealth of 
history, its busy downtown, the Marsh- 
Billings-Rockefeller National Histori- 
cal Park and nearby Billings Farm, which 
recounts Yermon^s agricultural history. 

Start your walk at the oval village green 
and explore the village. On the river side 
of the green, cross the covered bridge and 
go straight past River Street to Mountain 
Avenue. Turn left (east) and proceed to 
the smali park on the right, where you 
can take the zigzag path up to the top of 
Mount Tom with its views of the village 
and Ottauąuechee River valley. To return 
to the green, continue east along Moun¬ 
tain Avenue, turn left back to River Street, 
and then cross the historie Route 4 bridge 
with globe-light lampposts. This becomes 
Church Street. Keep to the left and you will 
return to your starting point. 


Cyclists pedał past the Union Street 
covered bridge in Woodstock. 
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I Small village, big countryside 

0Awe/l 

I • Moderate 

I • Village and countryside round trip: 3.5 miles 
I • Mount Independence: 1 or morę miles 

An unusually interesting collection of 19th 
I century buildings and a good generał storę sur- 
I round OrwelFs tidy green, which is still the focus 
I of much of the town's civic life. The yillage sits in 
I the midst of the Southern Lakę Champlain valley. 
I In the 1830s and '40s, thousands of Merino sheep 
I brought prosperity to the area. Today there are open 
I fields, apple orchards, large, handsome farmhouses 
I and some encroaching second-growth forests, all 
I of which make for an interesting walk. 

Begin your walk at the village green. Head east 
I about two blocks and turn right onto Church Street, 
I which becomes Sanford Road where it turns to 
I gravel. Go uphill, past the briclc Catholic church 
I and into the countryside. In about three-ąuarters 
I of a mile, talce your first left onto Conkey Hill 
1 Road and then walk a similar distance to the T 
I intersection with Raymond Hill Road, where you 
I will make another left and head back downhill. At 
I the next intersection with paved Vermont Route 
I 73, turn left and return to the yillage. 

We recommend that you also visit the Mount 
■ Independence Historie Site, one of the nation's 
1 largest undisturbed Revolutionary War sites. You 
I can drive there through some scenie farm coun- 
Itry and walk the historie trails on the Mount 
— a hilly peninsula that juts northward into Lalce 
I Champlain and played a key role early in the Revo- 
I lutionary War. A new trail with gentle grades is 
I wheelchair accessible and leads to a lalce overloolc. 
IThere's also a nice yisitor center museum. From 
I Route 73 west of the yillage, cross Route 22A and 
Ifollow the signs. 




A RESTORED HISTORIC V I L L AG E WITH A 
BEAUTIFUL INN 



• Moderate 

• 4.1 miles, out and back from the briclc church to the white church 

Grafton feels morę remote than it actually is. Surrounded by for- 
ested hills, it nestles in the valley of the Saxtons River and was once 
a prosperous mili town where soapstone was ąuarried and wool cloth 
woven from the town's 10,000 sheep. 

By the mid-20th century, its prosperity had yanished and Grafton 
was in serious decline. Then the Windham Foundation set about care- 
fully restoring many of the village's historie buildings, especially the 
sumptuous briclc Old Tavern, now the centerpiece of the town. There's 
also a neat little yillage storę, the Grafton Village Cheese Company 
and two graceful smali churches, one briclc, one wood frame and 
painted white. The Naturę Museum at Grafton has trails. 

It's a pleasure to walk around the little yillage and into the coun¬ 
tryside, through the surrounding forest or along the busy little river. 
Here's a suggested route: Begin your walk at the brick church at the 
west end of Main Street. Veer right onto Middle Town Road, which 
is lined with woods and stone walls for about two miles. (Ignore two 
short roads, first on the right, then the left.) Continue until the road 
intersects with Vermont Route 121, which is unpaved here. Turn right 
and follow the roclcy Saxtons River back to the white church in the 
yillage. Save time for lunch or dinner at the Old Tavern. 


■i 
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Jamaicans Work 
Hard to Harvest 
Yermont s Apples; 



Once a Year 


Tkey Take Time 
Out for Songs of 
Faitk 



R upert Hayles strides across the front of the 
sanctuary at the Shoreham Congregational 
Church, leading an impromptu chorus of 
singers in yet another hymn. 

Wash me, Jesus, wash me in that blood, he sings 
in a strong tenor. 

The other singers — all of them Jamaicans in Yer¬ 
mont to bring in the apple harvest — are a little slow 
to pick up the song. But Hayles isn't put off. Wearing 
an oversized football jersey, his face starting to glisten 
with the effort, he moves back and forth in front of 
the group, clapping his hands in double time, bobbing 
his shoulders and just singing louder. Soon enough, a 
couple of the other men join him in the song. Then all 
25 are in fuli voice, clapping their hands and rocking 
to the beat, creating a volume of sound so big that it 
seems it might shake a few flakes of plaster loose from 
the old church's ceiling. Wash me, Jesus! 

Jamaicans have been coming to Vermont to pick 
apples sińce 1962. There aren't enough local people 
willing and able do the work, and by now the Vermont 
apple industry couldn't exist without the Jamaicans. 
It's hard work; the ladders are tali and a picking bag 
fuli of apples digs into the shoulders. The men start 


early, cook meals together in the evening and make 
occasional shopping trips to town. And so the routine 
goes for several weeks, with this notable break: On a 
Sunday evening in late September, roughly halfway 
through the apple harvest, a group of the men, mostly 
from Addison County orchards, comes to the Shore¬ 
ham Congregational Church to sing. The community 
is invited, and a smali crowd, mostly people involved 
in the apple business, attends. For an hour or so, the 
vast differences between these groups — owners or 
workers, rich or poor, white or black — are relaxed, 
softened a bit, by the sharing of this musie. 

For all the differences between the Jamaicans and 
their employers, they do have some things in com- 
mon. Most of these Jamaicans are farmers at home, 
though the proceeds from their modest patches of 
carrots or yams might not even buy, say, a set of tires 
for a tractor on a Vermont orchard. Both groups speak 
English, though among themselves the Jamaicans 
speak a dialect that is incomprehensible to Ameri- 
cans. And the members of both groups are, for the 
most part, Christians, though one might imagine that 
a dour Congregationalist minister from old Vermont 
might raise his eyebrows if he could peek in at the 
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By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 



rocking, swaying, full-throated singing going on to- 
night in this little country church. (It's also tempting 
to imagine that, if he listened for a few minutes, that 
old white head might start bobbing to the beat.) 

Pastor Ruth Bradshaw opened the evening with an 
invocation, to which the Jamaicans amen-ed consider- 
ably morę fervently than the Vermonters. The hymns 
they sing have the feel of familiar Protestant hymns, 
but ones you haven't quite heard before, and are deliv- 
ered with the fuli spirit of Gospel singing. 

Something in my heart is like a stream running 
down 

He makes me feel so happy, as happy as can be 
When I think of Jesus and what he’s done for me 
Stop and let me tell you what the Lord has done 
for me 

He’s healed my body, saved my soul 
Baptized me with the Holy Ghost ... 

If performers feed off the energy of an enthusiastic 
audience, these guys aren't getting much reaction 
from the pale faces in the pews. But they really aren't 
performing; they're singing for themselves and shar- 
ing the musie. And the Vermonters loosen up as the 
evening goes on. 



The audience at Shoreham f s Congregational 
Church sways as the Jamaicans, left, in 
Yermont to pick apples in Addison County 
orchards, sing at the front of the church. 

Top, Pastor Ruth Bradshaw listens to the 
hymn sing, an annual event. 
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Michael Hughes reaches out to the crowd as the 
singers walk the aisles to meet the congregation. 
Below, Michael Smith greets Nathan Stone, 2, and 
Nathan's parents, Peter Stone and Siegrid Mertens. 

Smile a while, and give your face a rest 
Raise your hand to the one you love the best 
Everyone in the audience raises a hand when that 
refrain comes around, and then they get to clapping 
along with another hymn's pounding opening lines: 
Everybody has to know (some people dont know) 
Everybody has to know (some people dorit know) 
Who Jesus is, who Jesus is. 

Until the song breaks into a soaring melody: 

He’s the lily of the valley, He’s the bńghtest morn- 
ing star! 

The situation that underlies this evening's event — 
relatively rich white farmers engaging poor black 
workers to harvest crops — is so fraught with a history 
of exploitation elsewhere, that it's only with caution 
that an outsider tries to interpret it. But one might 
start with the fact that the Jamaican men are here by 
choice. Most come back year after year,- some have 
been picking apples in the same orchards for decades. 
For these men, money earned in Vermont's orchards 
can be a ticket to a better life at home. And if any 
chooses not to return, there is a long list of people in 
Jamaica waiting for a chance to take their place. There 
are even rumors that would-be workers on the waiting 
list at home have greased the palms of officials in an 
effort to move up the list — which may not do much 
good when waiting for the spot of a worker who first 
came to Vermont in the bloom of youth and is still 
picking apples as the gray creeps into his hair. 

The arrival of low-cost international phone cards 
has helped the Jamaicans keep in touch with their 
families. "They cali home just about every day," 
said Rita Davis, a longtime employee at a Shoreham 



orchard. "They cali when they go home at lunch, or 
in the evening.... And they use Western Union to 
wire money home; most of them send money every 
week." 

They are here under a program that is strictly regu- 
lated by the U.S. and Jamaican governments. There 
is essentially no chance for them to become legał 
immigrants, if indeed they wanted to. In an age-old 
pattern, their ambition seems mostly transferred 
to the next generation; they're picking apples (and 
hoeing vegetables, watering greenhouse pots and 
Processing turkeys — the program has expanded) to 
pay for their children's education so that they can 
have a better life. Rupert Hayles said that he has four 
children at home, and he mentioned in particular his 
eldest daughter, studying to become a lawyer. 

An officer from the Jamaican government accom- 
panies the workers during their time in the U.S. For 
many years, the liaison with the Vermont workers 
has been Earle Whyte, a big man with a rich baritone 
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voice. He sounds a little like James Earl Jones would 
sound if Jones had grown up in Kingston. "It's a big 
sacrifke," he said of the time the 300 or so men 
working in Vermont spend away from home, "but in 
the end it does so much for the family at home. They 
have children in university, and picking apples and 
sugarcane [in Floridaj puts those kids through col¬ 
lege.... It's like one of the best forms of foreign aid: 
There's a need for labor at harvest time, and you allow 
us to come here and harvest." 

These men don't come from the Jamaica of reggae, 
dreadlocks and ganja. Most live in rural areas, have 
families and attend smali, evangelical churches. Cał¬ 
ym Gregg, who adds a high, sweet harmony to many 
of the hymns, farms yams in Manchester, Jamaica, 
and attends the New Testament Church of God. Ru- 
pert Hayles raises carrots and cabbage in Clarendon 
and attends the Fuli Gospel Open Door Assembly. 
Bertram Harris, who wears an impeccable suit and 
introduces himself as Mr. Harris, raises yams, to- 
matoes and potatoes in St. Catherine. "These are 
the songs we sing in church at home," he says. "We 
have a chorus, get together and sing, just like we're 
doing tonight." 

When they're up front in the church, there is no 
particular leader,- if someone thinlcs of a song, he 
begins to sing and the others join in. There is a poi- 
gnancy to some of the verses: 

Fm going to sit down beside my Jesus 

Fm going to sit down and rest a little while 


The lights of the church shine 
into the fali night before the 
performance. 



Fm going to sit down beside my Jesus 
Fil soon be done with all these tńals 
He’ll set me free, one day he’ll set me free. 

Near the end of the evening, a song comes along 
that the Vermonters and Jamaicans have in common: 
"When the Saints Go Marching In." Everyone sings, 
and the Vermonters get on their feet and start clap- 
ping; the Jamaicans leave the front of the church and 
walk in a long linę slowly down one aisle and up the 
other, reaching into the pews along the way to grasp 
as many hands as they can reach. Along with the 
high-volume singing, a sense of warm camaraderie 
fills the room, and some people seem unexpectedly 
moved. 

Then the musical part of the evening winds down 
as the Jamaicans, back in front now, sing their na- 
tional anthem with pride and maybe a touch of 
homesickness: ... Jamaica, land we love. 

Reverend Bradshaw invites everyone downstairs 
for cake and ice cream, asking people to "let our 
Jamaican friends go first." The food is good, but the 
socializing doesn't go on very long. It's been a lovely 
evening, the lcind of time that eases for a moment 
the worry and work of the harvest. But there are still 
thousands — millions! — of apples on the trees, and 
tomorrow morning will be here soon. <@> 


Chris Granstrom writes and raises strawberries and 
grapes in New Haven. Alden Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 
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W hen does fali foliage hit its 
peak? Deane Davis, a wise 
man and a good governor, used to 
say the high point was on October 
4. Every year. 

That, of course, was Davis's 
little jolce. There's nothing that's 
morę variable — and less easy to 
predict — than when Yermont^ 
annual leafy pyrotechnics will be 
at their most colorful. 

It's a moving show, for one 
thing. The brightest color usually 
starts in northern Vermont and 
on the high slopes of the Green 
Mountains, then moves south and 
downhill, with peak color reaching 
Vernon and Pownal, the South¬ 
ern corners of the State, a week 
or even two weeks after it rang 
the beli up north in Newport and 
Highgate. 


Previous page: 

BrandonICaleb Kenna 

■ To order a print of this photograph, see page 2. 


Right, LudlowlAlan L. Graham 
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The weather definitely plays a 
part. Things start to turn in Sep- 
tember — some years, even late 
in August. But until there's a good 
hard frost, the colors are muted 
and the flaming reds and oranges 
that Vermont is lcnown for don't 
make their appearance. 

That usually happens in late 
September or early October. Ulti- 
mately, it's unpredictable. But it 
happens. 

And then, you won't believe 
your eyes. 


Peacham/Alan L. Graham 


East Montpelier/Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 
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Peak color lasts a day or two 
or maybe three, at best. Then a 
rain or another hard frost comes 
along and the leaves begin, ever 
so slightly, to fade. Their colors 
become muted, ąuiet pastel 
shades. And one by one, they 
begin to fali. 

There's usually a ąuiet pause 
before the coming of winter: the 
last warm days, the last of the 
golden autumn sunlight filtered 
through the last leaves clinging 
to the trees. 

Time for chores. Bank the 
house ; make surę your wood 
is dry and ready to burn. Rake 
leaves if you must. Peak time 
has passed. But the memory 
will warm you through the 
wintry nights ahead, until color 
once again climbs the spring- 
time hills. 

— T.K.S. 


Mount Mansfield front 
Cambridge ID avid A. Juaire 

■ To order a print of this photograph. see page 2. 
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By Susan Keese 

Photographed by 
S. Michael Bisceglie 


J ohn Irving looks right at home 
leaning against the podium on 
stage at Brattleboro's Latchis 
Theatre. The author of The Cidei 
House Rules and The World According 
to Garp is said to be a rather private 
person, but today he is open — almost 
garrulous — chatting to the audience 
like an old friend. 

In a way, he is an old friend to the 
people here who share an intimacy with 
the characters and places in his novels. 

Irving, who lives in Dorset, is talking 
about driving to a doctor's appoint- 
ment one day listening to Bob Dylan's 
"Tangled Up in Blue" on the radio: I had 
a job in the great north woods/Working 
as a cook for a spell ... 

"By the time I got to Rutland I had the 


last sentence of my next novel, and two 
important characters," he says. 

The 750-seat theater is packed on 
this Saturday morning in October. It's 
the first fuli day of the fourth annual 
Brattleboro Literary Festival, and people 
have come from all over for this week- 
end-long celebration of good reading 
and good writing. Brattleboro is a com- 
munity that takes both seriously. This 
town of just over 12,000 people boasts 
four independent book Stores, a dozen 
writing workshops and who knows how 
many writers — famous and otherwise 
— toiling in converted sugarhouses and 
farms nearby. 

The audience in the Latchis listens 
raptly as Irving reads from a draft of 
his current work-in-progress. It's about 


Word, the Book, 
The Writer and 
The Reader 


Brattle 


Feast 


Every Year, a 
Literate LittleTown 
Celebrates the 
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“That first morning when we started seeing 
people streaming into the Latchis to hear 
Galway Kinnell, we knew something magical was 
about to happen” 

—Sandy Rouse, Co-founder, Brattleboro Literary Festival 


a cook in a logging camp and his 12- 
year-old son. Afterward the audience 
launches eagerly into the Q and A. 

"Do you ever get writer's błock?" 

"No, I write obsessively, compulsive- 
obsessively," Irving tells them. He de- 
scribes himself pacing around his study, 
where he has both a stand-up and a 
sit-down desk. 

"I don't own a Computer," he says. "I 
write everything in longhand or on an 
IBM Selectric typewriter." 

Afterward people linę up to buy 
Irving's books and have them signed. 
Irving listens, laughs and chats as ad- 
mirers confide their own writing aspi- 
rations or share their pet theories about 
yarious Irving characters. 

The lobby hums with energy and con- 
yersation. People study the little boolo 
let the festival puts out: At 11:30 there's 
a choice between poets Ellen Dore Wat- 
son and Stephen Sandy in the Hooker- 
Dunham Theater and Public Radio's 
Dave Isay in the Centre Congregational 
Church. Isay founded StoryCorps, a 
project that offers anyone a chance to 
interview someone — a grandparent, a 
neighbor, a spouse — in a smali record- 
ing booth in Grand Central Station. The 
project now has a mobile story booth 
that travels around the country. 

Outside, an early October nor'easter 
hurls down rain in buckets. But Brattle¬ 
boro is teeming with umbrella-wielding 
readers and writers. "It's a perfect day 
for being read to," one man comments 
as he dashes out into the weather. 


Crossing the Street I meet a friend 
splashing in the opposite direction. She 
stops to tell me about the reading last 
night by Gregory Maguire, who wrote 
Wicked, a story for adults told from the 
point of view of the wicked witch in 
The Wizard of Oz. 

"This is so great!" she says. 

She's not alone in that sentiment. 
Since its start in 2002 this three-day lit¬ 
erary feast has drawn as many as 3,000 
readers and writers each year. 

"Brattleboro was ripe for this type 
of literary event," says Sandy Rouse, 
one of the festival's founding volun- 
teers. Rouse, who owned a bookstore 
at the time, was a member of Build- 
ing a Better Brattleboro, the downtown 
development organization that helped 
found the festival and still co-produces 
it each year. 

"Somehow we heard that Saul Bel¬ 
lów might be willing to do a reading or 
event to help Brattleboro and the local 
bookstores," Rouse recalls. Bellów, who 
won the Nobel Prize in Literaturę, had 


a home in nearby Halifax. He died in 
2005 and is buried in Brattleboro. The 
first Brattleboro Literary Festival in 
2002 was his finał public appearance. 

Bellów wasn't the only writer that 
year. Rouse and Dick Burns, who man- 
aged another local bookstore, pulled 
together a committee that invited 25 
other authors. Poet Galway Kinnell, a 
Vermont resident, started it all off on a 
crisp October Saturday. 

"That first morning when we started 
seeing people streaming into the 
Latchis to hear Galway Kinnell," says 
Rouse, "we knew something magical 
was about to happen." 

Part of the magie may be that it's 
all free. No tickets are sold, and so far 
the writers haven't been paid, though 
committee members say they'd like 
to change that by raising morę money 
from community sponsors. The festival 
does pay for the writers' transportation 
and lodging. Organizers are determined 
not to charge admission for any of the 
events. 

"Almost all the authors choose to 
spend the weekend here," says Scott 
Browning, the committee chairman. 
"Most of them have heard about Brattle¬ 
boro, if they don't know it personally. 
Brattleboro has a reputation as a smali 
town with a lot going on culturally. It's 
fuli of people who like to think about 
really big things. The venues where the 
readings happen are intimate enough 
that people can interact. So it's a nice 
opportunity for people who have a rela- 
tionship with a book to have a relation- 
ship with the author." 

Browning says the writers enjoy 
meeting one another too. And they like 

The literary festiiml me ans readers can 
see and hear their favorite authors. 

Left, Heather Gagnon, 17, and her 
mother, Shelley, and sister, Hope, 11, 
listen to Yermont author Katherine 
Paterson. Opposite page, John Iruing, 
who lives in Dorset, signs his book A 
Prayer for Owen Meany. 
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Authors Katherine Paterson and her husband, John, sign books forfans Sophie 
Kaufman, 10, and Ali Koskoris and Kellie Schiller, both 11. Below, books written 
by authors attending last year's festioal on display at The Book Cellar, one of 
Brattleboro's many book Stores. 


ther from the right or from the watch- 
dogs of political correctness. Instead, he 
says they should ask themselves, "What 
could I write today that could get me 
in trouble?" 

The Brattleboro Literary Festival has 
also established a tradition of paying 
homage to writing for children and 
young adults. This year's guest list in- 
cludes Laban Carrick Hill, who uses a 
multimedia presentation with jazz and 
photos to talk about his young adult 
book Harlem Stomp!, about the Harlem 
Renaissance. 

Late Saturday afternoon Katherine 
Paterson reads in the Congregational 
Church. Her novels Bridge to Terabithia 
and Jacob Have I Loved have won the 
Newbery Medal, the country's most 
prestigious children's literaturę award, 
and she has won the international Hans 
Christian Andersen and Astrid Lindgren 
awards. Paterson stands in the raised 
white pulpit and reads — with a tracę 
of a Southern accent — though she has 
lived in Barre for decades — from her 
recent novel The Same Stuff as Stars. 

It's about a girl named Angel and her 
little brother, who have been left with 
an unwelcoming great-grandmother 
in Vermont, where they find help and a 
lot morę in a little rural library. 

Paterson also reads with her husband, 
John, from Blueberries for the Queen, a 
children's book the two wrote together. 
When the reading is over, three giggling 
preteens join the linę waiting to talk or 
have books signed. When it's their turn, 
they tell her that they've bought a copy 
of The Same Stuff as Stars to give to 
their teacher. After the linę thins out I 
notice a woman in her 30s talking with 


the fact that so many people who come 
have read their work. The town's book- 
sellers, who also run the book signings 
at each reading, stoclc and advertise 
the invited authors' works well in ad- 
vance. 

Brooklyn writer Moniąue Truong, 
who read from her award-winning novel 
The Book of Salt at the 2003 festival, 
waxed euphoric about her time in town: 
"It was almost like an alternative uni- 
verse where writers were actually recog- 
nized on the Street! ... It felt like you'd 
entered into this world, and this town 
that actually cares about books." 

Festival committee members meet 
almost year-round to discuss the books 
they're reading and which authors to 
invite. Early on, they decided not to 
limit their choices to Vermont, al- 
though Vermont has plenty of writers 
to choose from. 

"We try to have a few big names every 
year," says poet Wyn Cooper, who's on 
the author committee. "We also like to 
invite less well-known writers who we 
think deserve a bigger audience." 

One of this year's lesser-known writ¬ 
ers is Dunya Mikhail, an Iraąi poet who 
was forced to flee Iraq in 1995 because 
of official harassment. Later, on Sunday, 
she'll read from The War Works Hard, 
her recently translated book of poems. 

This afternoon she's part of a panel 
on censorship that packs the 100-seat 
Hooker-Dunham Theater. She talks 
about a book she published in Iraq in 


which a bombastic Zeus was a thinly 
veiled metaphor for Saddam Hussein. 

"I was contacted by the ministry of 
information," Mikhail says. "They said 
they wanted to do an interview. They 
asked, 'Who did you mean by God Zeus?' 
I said, 'I think it is not the writer's task 
but the reader's task to say.' " 

Another on the panel is a librarian, 
Gaił Weymouth, chair of the Vermont 
Library Association's Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. She talks about in- 
creased surveillance and diminished 
privacy in the United States. Panelist 
Liam Rector, a poet and director of the 
Bennington Writing Seminars, urges 
writers to resist external pressures, ei- 
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Paterson for a long time. 

Later I ask her what they were talking 
about. She says she wanted to thank Pa¬ 
terson for becoming a writer. "Because 
her books really affected me while I was 
growing up. And then I asked her why 
she had committed to writing books 
and what it took to do that." 

The woman'8 name is Reeve Guts- 
ell. She's a writer too. "Which is why 
I asked her that question," she says. 
"Because it's hard when you keep get- 
ting rejected." 

What did she say? 

"She told me it took seven years to 
get her first novel published. She said it 
takes talent and persistence, and that 
there's a lot of talent around, but not 
that much persistence." Gutsell smiles. 
"So that's inspiring. 'Cause I think she 
tells a lot of truth — a lot of emotional 
truth in her writing." 

By the end of the day, lots of people 
I are inspired. The authors and commit- 
I tee members have dinner together at 
I a Main Street restaurant. In the eve- 
I ning there's a reading by the winners 
I of a writing contest sponsored by Write 
I Action, Brattleboro's writers' support 
I group (doesn't every town have one?). 

Write Action also sponsors the Liter- 
I ary Brunch that starts the festival on 
I Sunday in the River Garden, an indoor 
I public space on Main Street. Here, over 
I ąuiche and coffee, writers, readers and 
I committee members mix and talk. 

Sunday is another fuli day. Harvard 
I Professor Stephen Greenblatt discusses 
I his controversial, admittedly specula- 
I tive literary biography of Shakespeare, 

I Will in the World. A local theater im- 
I presario engages him in a lively debate 
on dealing with the bard's apparent anti- 
Semitism when staging The Merchant 
of Venice for modern audiences. 

There are poets too. Major Jackson, 
who teaches at the University of Ver- 
mont, reads from Hoops, his newest 
book of poems. One of the day's high- 
I lights is the reading by Dunya Mikhail, 

} the Iraqi poet. She starts reading, in her 
I accented English: Yesterday I lost a 
I country. I was in a hurry/And I didnt 
I notice when it fell from me/like a bro- 
I ken branch from a forgetful tree ... 

It turns out most of the audience has 
I never met anyone from Iraq. Hands 
I shoot up with questions, and people 
I urge her to read morę. She talks about 
I the fact that her newest poems haven't 
I yet been translated into English, and 
I somebody asks her to read in Arabie. 


"You really want me to read in Ara¬ 
bie?" she asks the crowd, and at their 
urging, she does. People settle back and 
talce in the sound. 

Afterward I ask her what she thinlcs 
of Brattleboro. She says it's vivid and 
alive. I ask her what she'11 take away 
from the festival. She answers: "That I 
am a poet and that I need to go back to 
work." 


Writer Susan Keese lives in South Newfcine. 
S. Michael Bisceglie lives in Readsboro. 

[nn (l/inDC' Tohear poet Dunya Mikhail, 
IUI1 l\/l U11 L. visitwww.VermontLife.com. 

How to Go 

The 2006 Brattleboro Literary Festi- 
val will be October 6-8; all events are 
free ; www.brattleboroliteraryfestival. 
org, (802) 365-4483. A partial list of 
participants: 

FICTION 

Jamaica Kincaid: Lucy, Annie John, 
The Autobiography of My Mother, A 
Smali Place. 

Jeffrey Lent: In the Fali, Lost Nation. 
Deborah Eisenberg: Twilight of the 
Superheroes, All Around Atlantis. 
Robert Stone: Dog Soldiers, Outer- 
bridge Reach, Damascus Gate. 
Madison Smartt Bell: All Souls’ 
Rising, The Stone That the Builder 
Refused, Ten Indians. 

POETRY 

Martin Espada: Alabanza: New and 
Selected Poems 1982-2002. 

Ilya Kaminsky: Dancing in Odessa, 
winner, the 2005 Whiting Award. 
Maxine Kuinin: Jack and Other New 
Poems, Pulitzer Prize winner. 

Sydney Lea: Ghost Pain: Poems; A 
Little Wildness. 

Chard deNiord: Night Mowing; Sharp 
Golden Thorn: Poems. 

NONFICTION 

Kai Bird and Martin J. Sherwin: Amer¬ 
ican Prometheus: The Triumph and 
Tragedy of J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Charles C. Mann: 1491: New Revela- 
tions of the Americas Before Colum¬ 
bus. 

Joshua Wolf Shenk: Lincoln’s Mel- 
ancholy. 

CHILDREN/YOUNG ADULT 
Robin Brickman: One Night in the 
Coral Sea. 

Elizabeth Winthrop: Counting on 
Grace, The Red-Hot Rattoons. 
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WILL MOSES 


Hallabaloo 14"xl7" 

It's a HALLOWEEN HALLABALOO, 
chockfull of mischief and funl Discooer 
what all the "Hallabaloo" is about with this 
limited edition serigraph by WILL MOSES, 
one of Americas faoorite folk artists. 
$295 + shipping 


Girls Night Out 24 l/2"x 19" 

See what fun the girls 
have on their night out. 

Each poster signed by 
Will Moses. 

$36 + shipping 

"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1-800-328-6326 

FREE color catalog is aimilable featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books , Puzzles, Cards & Morę! 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT. 

Early River Ga Hery Graf ton, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT. 

Paradę Ga Hery, Warren, VT. 
Yermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 
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Corning Into the Barn: 

Bales of Prose 
About a Smali Dairy Farm 

By Julia Shipley 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


He wreathes a piece of twine 

Secures it around her neck and holds 

the taił of it in his work-fattened hand. 

He offers her the stub ofhis thumb 

Which she takes for a teat. Stretching 

Her muzzle, her taut legs step toward 
him 

at the moment he takes one step back. 

This is how they progress: 

The one-day-old calf on legs about to 
buckie, 

Baited with an outstretched thumb; an 
odd waltz: 

he recedes at the ratę of her pursuit, an 
unvarying distance, 

Until theyWe crossed the road as a 
couple, 

Where his wife waits by the open gate 
as if she has not seen this before. 

One month after the calf crossed the 
road and I pedaled home to write a poem, 
I was asked to help out with a paradę float. 
Dressed in overalls, I hopped up on the 
borrowed haywagon the morning of the 
paradę and helped steady the calf someone 
had loaned us. I lured her from the wagon 
edge with my thumb, then glanced at the 
man loading another calf on and had one 
of those seizures of desire others cali "fall- 
ing in love." I had not seen him before. A 
dairy farmer. Our subseąuent courtship 
became an odd waltz of hesitation and yield, 
resistance and seduction, as tedious as the 
dance of farmer and calf. He invited me to 
visit Tuesday night chores. And then kept 
inviting me till it became a ritual. 

I am a writer (who keeps bolting from the 
desk for something morę messy, something 
morę sweat producing, morę odiferous). I 
don't know why I love the whisperclick 
of the milk machines, think the gutter 
cleaner is exciting, want to get down where 


he is swabbing teats or hop on the tractor 
to spear another bale. Tm 28 years old the 
first time I come through his barn door 
and decide I want to be him. Instead of me. 
Before knowing me. 

He wreathes a piece of twine ... offers her 
the stub of his thumb ... 99 

Now we are standing in the middle of 
the heifer field, having walked the whole 
perimeter to elear twigs and limbs snagged 
on the electric wire. He tells me about the 
time he found a heifer with her face stuck 
in the hollow stump of the tree we are 
standing beside. How long had she been 
there? He eased her out; she mooed at him 
and then began grazing again. That was 
Charlize, the mother of the calf I gave my 
thumb to suck on the day I met him. 

He smiles at me, a broad grin. I love his 
wide-spaced blue eyes. He looks as if work 
relaxes him. His arms are long, as if they 
were stretched out from their sockets by 
the act of tugging and pulling on nearly 
immobile things. His gait is easy and brisk: 

I hustle to keep pace with his stroił. He 
loves his work. This happiness enhances 
his handsomeness: a Man merged with 
his Work. 

Over by the tree stump, where Charlize 
was briefly imprisoned, I ask him what 
about farming does he love best? He an- 
swers: "Ali of it. I love chores and I love 
making hay." 

But don't you get bored on the tractor, 
doesn't your neck ache from looking back 
at the mower? 

"No." 

But aren't you exhausted from working 
until 10 p.m. picking up bales and then get- 
ting up at 4 a.m. to start chores? 

"I can't be." 

But aren't you? 

"I can't think about it." 
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The 2006 

Ralph Nading Hill 

Literary Prize Winner 

J ulia Shipley, the winner of this 
years Ralph Nading Hill Literary 
prize, lives, writes and teaches 
in Craftsbury. She is head of the 
Writing Program at Sterling College 
and, like many Vermonters, she also 
does a little farming on the side. 

Her winning entry combines 
those two loves with another — her 
relationship with a northem Ven 
mont dairyman with whom she fell 
in love while working on his farm. 
Her essay focuses on that but also on 
the immense and unending work it 
takes to milk, maintain and care for 
a herd of dairy cattle. Judges chose 
the piece because of its perceptive 
reporting and the beauty of its writ^ 
ing. 

Shipley’s essay was the result of a 
grant she received from the Vermont 
Community Foundation. In addition 
to writing and teaching, she has two 
dairy cows and raises cows for famb 
lies who want to have a cow to milk. 

The Ralph Nading Hill Liten 
ary Contest is named after the late 
writer, historian and Vermont Life 
Advisory Board member. It is open 
to all Vermont residents. Any poem, 
essay, or story is eligible. Entries 
must be unpublished and shorter 
than 3,000 words. The winner 
receives $1,500. Staff of the spon- 
sors — Green Mountain Power and 
Vermont Life - and previous winners 
are ineligible. 

Entries for the 2007 contest 
should be sent to: Corporate Rela^ 
tions Department, Green Mountain 
Power, 163 Acom Lane, Colchester, 
VT 05446 by November 15. 




































A healthy place to 
grow a business 

A healthy place to 
grow a family 

A healthy place to be 


For morę information: 

www.essexcountyida.com 
tel: 518-873-9114 / fax: 518-873-2011 


The Moriah 
Business Park 
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• Located 11 miles to 1-87 

• Businesses may ąualify for Empire Zonę program 

• Lots 4,5,6 &7 pre-permitted for immediate construction 

• Municipal water and sewer (Town of Moriah) services on-site 

• High speed internet access, fiber optics & 3-phase power available at park 

• Road infrastructure 



COLLECT A YARD FULL OF 
LEAVES...WHILE YOU RIDE! 


The new DR ® LEAF 
and LAWN VACUUM... 

• VACUUMS leaves, grass clippings, and 
other debris from your lawn using an 
incredible 85 mph suction force! 

• SHREDS most everything it vacuums. 
Reduces the volume of leaves by 90%. 

DUMPS or BAGS collected materiał. 

CHIPS fallen tree branches and prunings 
up to 2" thick with built-in chipper. 

I PLUS NEW WALK-BEHIND 
MODELS FOR SMALLER 


Cali TOLL-FREEfor a 
FREE DVD and Catalog 

; i -888-~2Ó6-0022 

I B' YES! Please rush me a FREE DVD and Catalog with fuli 
I details of the Amazing DR® LEAF and LAWN VACUUM, 

| including your 6 month free trial offer, Iow, factory-direct 
| prices, and seasonal savings now in effect. 

* Name_— 

I 

i Address_ 


* City_ 

■ E-mail _ 


-Zip. 


, DR‘ POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 54564X 


PROPERTIES! Cet into tight spots. Power J U 7 Meigs Road. Vergennes. VT 05491 
up hills. The easiest-handling walk-behind ever! ( www.DRleafvac.com 


© 2006 CHP. Inc. 
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“Stretching her inuzzle, her taut legs 
step toward him ... ” 

He says: 

Dorit park by the barn when you 
know the milk truck’s coming. You 
dorit want anything in his way. You 
don’t want him having to reverse and 
forward 950 times getting around 
your car cause he’s the one who has 
to read the stick on the tank and if it’s 
close you want him feeling sweet and 
peaceful so hes inclined to give you the 
higher reading. Remember: He writes 
the check. 

Is the lever switched to milki Did 
you lean into the tank and smell itl Is 
the cap back on or are you going to let 
milk leak all over the floorl Did you re¬ 
member your filterl What about the oil 
level for the compressor, did you check 
thatl No, I didrit think so ; that’s why 
Fm asking you. 

Now one thing Fve learned is: You 
dorit fight with a roundbale OK cause 
yorire never gonna win. I got two her- 
nias and two wrecked wrists from 
fighting with a roundbale. You carit 
win with a roundbale. 

Make surę you feed ’em right where 
they can get it so they dorit have to 
reach for it. 

Dorit step on their dinner piąte ... 
that means dorit walk on their hay. 

With Rona yorive got to roli the teat, 
roli the teat. 

Yorire doing fine; now one thing: As 
soon as you put the machinę on a cow 
you should start thinking about where 
it’s going aft er her. 

How do you know when she’s all 
milked outl Look at her teats, are they 
slackl Evenl 

The blue pin on top cuts the vacuum. 
Pulse the vacuum so you dorit drip 
any milk between cows. Spilled milk 
harbors bacteria. 

Get that postdip on her immediately. 
Please. 

You go check the gauge on the bulk 
tank and tell me what it says. Milk 
comes at 100 degrees, cow body tem¬ 
peraturę. If it’s not cooling you got big 
problems, OKI 

Now the whole time I want you to be 
thinking: How is that cow actingl Is 
she eatingl Are her ears coldl Smell her 
breathl Burnt sugar breath is ketosis , 
yorive got to catch that right away. Is 
' she ruminatingl Does she have some- 
! thing nice to lie down oni 

























































OK, when you shovel sawdust you 
want to get it up by their front feet 
because they drag it back; don’t put it 
under their back feet because they’11 
just kick it into the gutter. 

Where do you think youre goingl 
Neverleave a cordplugged in. You want 
all your plugs pulled out for the night. 

Not bad, you did a hang of a job, just 
don’t forget... 

“This is how they progress ...” 

June 24 

I pulled bales off the hay elevator and 
pitched them to the farmer who stacked 
them. Hours went by with nothing but 
the next bale and the next bale and the 
next bale to worry about. I couldn't see 
the others down below unloading the 
cart, and wondered is this the last one? 
Is this the last one? They kept coming. 
They outlasted my idea of fun. 

July 9 

What I learned at my last chores: I 
don't like Anna. Every time I approach 
I her she flinches and inches over till 
she's practically perpendicular to her 
I stanchion and presses against Cocoa. 
I Even though I am gentle and slow she 
I lifts her hoof as if to kick. With her taił, 
I she slapped the predip right out of my 
I hands and left me with the taste of shit 
I in my mouth. 

I July 20 

I learned that if the elips that hołd 
I the two pipes together aren't fastened 
I right, milk will leak through the im- 
I perfect seal and mix with bleach water 
pooling on the cement floor. I learned 
the importance of checking the milk 
room right after we get going with 
milking. 

August 7 

The calf we named "Happy” died. 

August 29 

The simplest calamity, the smallest 
deviation upends me: 

Heidi knocked the pin on a machinę 
hanging to dry and I heard the unnerv- 
ing sound of sucking air and ran to find 
out what it was ... the hose gulping up 
sawdust and sending it toward the bulle 
tank. Once when I worked for a couple 
who ran a vegetable farm, we'd talk 
ahout the farm getting away from us, 
as if farming was the occupation of 
running alongside growing things. 
We'd report over lunch how we were 
either "on top of things" or under them, 
as if the farm could stand on us, its four 
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Pillsbury 

Manor 


A New Horizon in Senior Living 


“Joining the Pillsbury Manor family has allowed me 
to continue to enjoy my life to the fullest. ” 

With 5 buildings on two campuses and 20 years experience, 
Pillsbury Manor offers apartments for Independent or Assisted Care 
Seniors. To learn morę or to set up your personal tour, cali us! 


(802) 863-7897 ext215 
20 Harborview Road, South Burlington, VT 
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MAINTAIN YOUR COUNTRY DRIVEWAY 
WITH THE DR® POWER GRADER! 


Here's what makes the DR® POWER GRADER the fastest, easiest, and 
| simply the best do-it-yourself road-grooming solution ever — 

PATENTED DESIGN enables you _ 

to loosen and regrade enormous amounts Ję a || f or y 0ur pREE Catalog and DVD TODAY! 

11 - 888 - 206-0022 

I YES! Please send me your free information package all about 

■ the revolutionary DR® POWER GRADER, including factory-direct 
I prices, and details of your 6-month risk-free trial! 

■ Name__ 


of materials with minimal power. 

POWERED ACTUATOR allows 


you to control how deeply you remove and 
regrade materiał with the push of a button. 

CARBIDE SCARIFYING TEETH 

loosen the hardest composite surfaces. 

FILLS IN POTHOLES AND 
WASH-OUTS, and smooths 
washboard on gravel, limestone, dirt, or 
sand roads without hauling in new 
materiał, shoveling, or raking. 


_ State _ 


_ ZIP _ 


| Address_ 

I City__ 

^ E-mail___ 

>DR POWER EQUIPMENT Dept. 55041X 
ll27 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
■ www.DRpowergrader.com 
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paws pressing on our lungs and J li 
thighs. 

September 6 

Their hooves sąuished the muck as 
they plunged and hoisted their legs \\ 
through the barnyard; they left clods jj 
of mud throughout the center aisle of 
the barn. I couldn't get them to take » 
their places because they were feast- • 
ing on a hay bale left too close to the \ 
manger. The farmer told me: "You can ; 
shoo them all you want, but like flies 
on a shit patty, they'11 settle right back: 
Move the hay, then move the cows." 
October 6 

Amanda was beefed. Glory had a dis- 
placed abdomen. Adrianna had her calf 
(buli). We're weaning the Merry Prank- 
sters (my name for a trio of calves) off 
milk. They balk all chores long. 

October 30 

Snowflakes alight like flies on the 
crust of mud. 

November 3 

Water bowl overflowed. With a broom 
I swept it out of the manger, toward 
the gutter. Odd feeling: sweeping the 
water. 

December 12 

I climb a ladder up into the loft and 
shovel sawdust down through a hatch 
in the floor into the cart I've positioned 
below. The calves are tethered nearby. 
After I shut the hatch and climb down I 
see I've coated the calves in dust. They 
blink at me as if to ask, what happened? 
The sky throws snów down on the road 
all the way home. I imagine someone 
up there doesn't realize she's miss- 
ing her cart and filling the world with 
morę snów. 

April 7 

We set the clocks ahead today, which 
means I got up at 3 a.m. (2:50 actually), 
and began unclamping the pipę from 
the sink and clamping it to the bulk 
tank with a filter snug inside the linę 
at 3:30 a.m., though the newly shifted 
clock reported 4:30. Usually I don't feel 
groggy or inept, but this morning it 
hurt to be using myself this early. But 
the moment, the gift moment, the mo¬ 
ment I would otherwise dozę straight 
through, was the moment standing 
in at the back barn door, by the stan- 
chioned buli, making surę the paddles 
of the gutter cleaner weren't sticking 
from hard frost, and seeing the wood- 
shaving, goosefeather moon rising out 
of a break in the black trees on the still 




































dark blue night. My breath freezing and 
dissipating matched the vapor of the 
Milky Way. 

I 

\“Where his wife waits by the open 
gate... ” 

His typical day begins like this: he 

- wakes at 4 a.m., stokes the stove, pulls 
his barn clothes on and starts for the 
barn. He prepares the millc house, hoes 
around the barn, runs the gutter cleaner, 

' feeds out hay, feeds the youngest calves 
then bolts down the hill with his dog 
in a battered Subaru to get a coffee and 
paper at the corner storę. Maybe he'11 
v make a loop around town and check the 
• sawdust pile at the lumber mili. Back at 
• v the barn he grains the cows, starts the 
:: compressor, predips and wipes the teats 
of the first five cows and begins hang- 
ing machines on them. Ali this before 
e you or I have thrown the alarm clock 
across the room and rolled over. There's 
an unarguable virtuosity to working 

II hard and working early. Dairy farming 

- wins the trophy for both. 

e The dairy year, just like the dairy 
day, isn't built around school breaks 
or holidays like Christmas, or even 

- Saturday and Sunday: it's built around 
the cows. For example: April 1 is when 
the State ban is lifted and farmers can 

' resume spreading their mountains of 
i manure on fields. After the scurry of 
tossing or spraying three months of 
accumulated barn gunk on the fields, a 
brief fence repairing commences so the 
e cows and calves can go back to girded 
' pasture before haying season. Haying 
begins when the yellow dandelions 
go grey and fuzzy, like smoke from a 
starting gun. Haying lasts and lasts 
1 and lasts, till late at night, till late 
in the fali, till there's finally enough 
d bales, and right before the first snów 
> when the season of cows and calves 
i coming back into stanchions for the I 
winter begins. Then sawdust-bedding- 
stockpiling season lcicks in, and a new 
batch of fali calves begets a miniseason 
: of dehorning and preg-checking the 
heifers who spent the summer graz- 
: ing with the hull. Ali the herd coming 

I in the barn for all their winter nights 
means a miniseason of selling any 
who can't be housed. And on Decem- 
. ber 15 farmers must cease spreading 
; manure and stockpile it in the form of 
: brown mountain ranges that rise up 
into the heginning of April. Farming 
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is an endless run-on sentence with a 
lot of verbs. 

Sometimes I followed him around 
waiting for his attention. I waited for the 
bulk tank to be fixed, for the stanchion 
to get fixed, for the baler to be fixed, for 
the new buli to arrive, for the sick cow 
to get up, for the calf to finish drinking, 
for haying to start, for haying to finish. 
And sometimes I took up the hoe or the 
hay hook or the milk machinę and used 
it myself. Sometimes I waited by the 
phone, sometimes I waited in the car, 
sometimes I drove off. 

“As if she has not seen this before.” 

Two hooves jutting from the ass of a 
standing cow — this is the first thing 
I notice as I begin to scrape down the 
aisle — AbigaiFs disturbing appendages, 
and though I've never been present for 
any birth, or any death for that matter, 
I tell the farmer, "We got a cow here 
about to freshen." He's unimpressed. 
He says when he's done filling the si- 
lage cart he'll come see. He tells me 
to get bacie to scraping manure so we 
can run the gutter cleaner before milk- 
ing, but I can't. I go back and gawk at 
those hooves hanging out of Abigail 
like they are the very end of something 
just shoved in her and not the very be- 
ginning of something coming out. I 
can't look anywhere but at the emerg- 
ing hooves. She contracts and morę 
comes, a face beside two hooves with 
a bright grotesąue tongue frozen in the 
shape of a lick. 

Finally the farmer stops his silage 
cart. He fetches baling twine and a 
metal pipę. He ties one loop of twine 
to each hoof, and slips the pipę through 
the other end of the loops. As if we were 
oarsmen, we stand side by side, place 
both our hands on the pipę and puli 
back with all our might. And relax until 
the cow's next contraction, then we 
puli again, tearing that calf right from 
her mother, a ruthless grueling puli, no 
mercy, and then the calf slithers closer 
to our side of the world. Except she 
seems to be heading tongue first for the 
gutter, fuli of a whole night's manure. 
The farmer thinks she's already dead 
so don't bother, but I let go of the pipę 
to help redirect her dangling head and 
body onto the sawdusted center aisle. 
He sets the pipę down and goes to find 
a wheelbarrow. I study the still calf: 
her body looks like sticks in a sack, her 
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outreached tongue holds its stiff curl. 
Then her eye revolves. Next the mucus 
over her nose bubbles, and then her 
chest heaves visibly. 

After chores I check on her in the pen 
where she's sprawled like a frog. The I 
farmer hands me a bottle. I push my 
thumb in her mouth to create a channel 
for the teat of the bottle. She stands up 
and sucks vigorously. 

"How can such a cute calf grow up to I 
be such a miserable cow?" the farmer I 
asks with exasperation. It's true about 
writing as well: the flashes of lines, 
ideas, glittering perceptions are ador- 
able when they come into the world, but 
it's the constant care and feeding, it's 
the increasing space they take up, and 
the consistent ąuantity of time — hun-1 
dreds of days to keep them healthy and 
alive. "You've really got to love it." By 
"it," he means shoveling the gutters, 
throwing down sawdust, feeding out 
hay, all the time. Not just once a week 
or once a day: every day. Applied to 
writing the equivalent would be tak- 
ing your herd of letters and writing 
the same story composed of the same 
paragraphs of similar sentences every 
day, twice a day. And if your pen runs 
out of ink, too bad, write with the dry 
nib, and if your hand is broken, try your 
nose. Those bodies are fuli of milk and 
need you. Meanwhile the sweet-faced 
calves keep coming. 

Real hay bales have days of growth f 
cut and compressed. They contain morę 
than just grasses, they have the husksl 
of crickets, the cut feet of a panickedli 
mouse, rocks a groundhog chucked out 
of its burrow, a flattened butterfly. Myl 
bales are madę of words: they press thel 
experience into print. I pack it into thel 
paragraph, to feed off of meaning, to I 
keep the artifact of farming in a usablel 
form, to say what it was, in case, in thel 
near futurę, it won't be. The farmerl 
takes a bale, cuts it open and gives a| 
few flakes to the cows that haven , t|| 
stopped watching him sińce he camel 
through the door. They don't say so, butg 
they're grateful. He ties the remains ofl 
the bale back together by knotting thel 
twines. This is for the horses. He'll 
be back again before the sun is backj 
again, in the morning. Who's goingjj 
to do this when the farmer's all donel 
can't milk any morę? The calf tied tol 
the side looks right at us. Goodnightl 
cows. Goodnight. ^1 
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V e rmontiana 


Growing Trees — and Ideas 


At the Marsh'BillingS'Rockefeller National Historical Park 


By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


F rederick S. Billings, 
born in Royalton in 
1823, madę his for¬ 
tunę as a lawyer during the 
California Gold Rush. He 
was an entrepreneur and a 
railroad lawyer as well; he 
played on a national stage. 

But in 1869, he came home 
to Vermont. 

The Vermont he returned 
to was suffering. Years of 
heedless lumbering and 
farming had left its hills 
shorn and soils depleted. 

The statek sheep-based farm 
economy was collapsing. 

Many Civil War veterans 
who returned to the Green 
Mountains took one look at 
the devastated landscape, the 
rough life and eroding soils, 
and promptly left in search 
of better opportunities. 

Billings, though, had come 
home to put down roots. He 
had been deeply influenced 
by Man and Naturę, George 
Perkins Marsh's verbose, 
visionary book, in which 
Marsh traced the fali of em- 
pires to human destruction 
of their land and forests. Bill¬ 
ings could see that the same thing was 
happening to Vermont, and he wanted 
to turn things around. 

Although he apparently had never 
met fellow Vermonter Marsh, in 1869 
Billings hought the old Marsh farm 
at the foot of Mount Tom in Wood- 
stock and began acquiring surrounding 
farms. But he was not a philosopher like 


Woodstock, seenfrom the hillside 
forests Frederick Billings restored. 
The land is nożu part of the 
Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National 
Historical Park, Vermont's only 
national park. 


Marsh; Billings was a man 
of action. He had a plan. He 
began planting trees. 

"He would plant trees 
in the spring of the year, 
determining to cover the 
hills with forest," his wife, 
Julia Parmly Billings, wrote 
later. 

• 

It is autumn and I am 
walking through the forests 
planted by Billings and his 
successors, now part of the 
Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 
National Historical Park, 
Vermont's only national 
park. The intense colors of 
fali puli my attention from 
one sunlit vista to another: 
Beech and mapie leaves glow 
bright yellow in the morn- 
ing sun and darlc shadows 
flit through the woods. 

My companions are park 
resource manager Christina 
Marts and Ben Machin, a 
consulting forester and part¬ 
ner in Redstart Forestry Inc. 
of Corinth. They are part 
of the ongoing story of this 
place in Woodstock — and 
part of a couple of continu- 
ing Vermont ideas. 

The first was brought here by Bill¬ 
ings: that forests can be simultane- 
ously healthy, beautiful and productive. 
The second, larger but related to the 
first, has been a part of the Vermont 
environmental ethic sińce Man and 
Naturę, and probably before: that the 
natural world and the human world 
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are inextricably interrelated; that their 
health, in fact, depends on one another. 
Those ideas flourished right here, on 
this land. 

The trees that Billings planted and 
others that grew naturally under his 
care are hemlock, beech, spruce, mapie. 
But they are also ideas madę real, ideas 
literally given roots. 

And this place with its complex his- 
tory demonstrates vividly how ideas 
can shape the very land from which 
they grow — and how that land in turn 
can continue to express those ideas 
morę than a hundred years later. 

Marts and Machin are showing me 
stands of timber on the park's 555 acres. 
There are also open fields, streams, 
some lovely views and a smali lakę 
called The Pogue. It is as beautiful as 
any natural forest in Vermont, yet is as 
much a product of human planning as 
it is a work of naturę. 

This forest, one of the first managed 
forests in America, is still managed, 
with recreation, education, timber pro- 
duction and morę in mind. 

Most park visitors tour the mansion, 
which has its own fascinating history. 
Originally the Marsh farmhouse, it 
was expanded by the wealthy Billings 
after he bought the property, and later 
became the home of Mary French, Bill- 
ings's granddaughter, and her husband, 
Laurance S. Rockefeller. The Rocke- 
fellers donated the house, its elegant 
grounds and the forested property to the 
National Park Service in 1992. 

Visitors see the mansion's wonderful 
collection of 19th century American 
art and the exhibits on conservation 
in the nearby Carriage House. They 
learn how the American environmental 
movement began here in the writings of 
Marsh and the forestry of Billings. 

But those who don't go beyond the 
mansion and its grounds miss not only 
the beauty of the woods. They miss an 
understanding of Billings's pragmatic 
mind — a mind that finds its truest 
expression, even today, in the forests 
he helped plant. 

Marts, Machin and I stop in a clear¬ 
ing where a portable sawmill has been 
set up. There are stacks of fresh-cut 
planks and big, sąuare beams of pine, 
harvested from a stand now morę 
than 100 years old that was planted by 
George Aitken, farm manager under 
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In ilu* traililion of the Master Builcler, 
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This ihainiiny yeneriitioiuil home i ras 
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www.mckernongroup.com 

1-888-484-4200 
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Enjoy Radiant 

Soapstone Warmth 


5 Reasons Soapstone is Better! 

• Soapstone holds twice as much heat as metal. 

• Soapstone heat is steady, even and comfortable. 

• Soapstone has a proven record of durability. 

• It has beautiful color, texture and marbling. 

• Variations in the stone make each stove unique. 
Plus , no power is reąuired, so you can enjoy 
radiant warmth regardless of the weather! 


Name_ 

Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 


Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc 
66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 2631, West Lebanon, NH 03784 


www.woodstove.com 


1 - 888 - 664-8188 


Billings. Some 40 huge trees have beeni | 
harvested — roughly 20,000 board feet I 
of lumber in all. 

Billings knew that the railroads he I 
had helped establish would soon make I 
it impossible for Vermont sheep farmers 
to compete with sheep farmers on the 
immense plains of the American Westy! 
now connected to markets by raił. But I 
Vermont could grow trees. And with:I 
the modern forestry methods that he I 
imported from Europę, Billings could I 
see the beginnings of a new economy. 

In 1864, Billings addressed the Wind¬ 
sor County Fair on restoring the vital-1 
ity of Vermont's villages and towns by I 
reforestation and agricultural improve- 
ment. Thus, he not only brought the art 
and science of forest management to 
the United States, he helped found that 
ąuintessentially Vermont idea — that 
the environment is the economy. 

Billings used his own land and money 
to make the point. He built 12 milesl 
of carriage roads, added a pond and 
continued planting trees. As soon as I 
the roads were completed, he opened; 
them and the land they traversed toj 
the public. He wanted people to come 
and see what a living, managed forest 
could do and be. 

"What we have with Billings is a 
very early experiment in sustainabil- 
ity," says park superintendent Rolf Dia- 
mant. "He had a very broad vision of 
sustainability. It was not just about the 
renewal of resources but the renewal of 
the human spirit." 

Vermont's economy, like Vermont's 
now-forested landscape, is still chang- 
ing. Part of the work of the new park is 
to manage the forests so that Billings's 
vision can be seen today, in a State and 
a world that have changed a great deal 
sińce Billings walked these hills. 

"Vermont is becoming a recreational 
State," Machin, the young professional 
forester, says. "So we need to ask: How 
can we interface forestry and recre- 
ation?" 

Perhaps the answer, or part of it, will 
be found here, in the forests managed by 
the national historical park. It is, after 
all, land that has already responded 
well to good ideas. 

In fact, according to Diamant, virtu- 
ally every decision the park makes in 
managing its forests involves multiple 
interests. There are land-use issues to 
consider, recreational issues, wildlife 
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Socks in adult 
and childrens sizes. 

Machinę washable dryable 

P.O. Box 240, So. Strafford, VT 05070 
802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 


issues, preservation and teaching issues. 
' What stands should be cut and when? 

How will the inevitable disruption that 
e a timber cut causes be explained to 
ć tourists who think of such things as 
> environmental devastation, pure and 
e simple? How will the wood be used? 
i And who will ultimately benefit? 

These are the same issues that con- 
i front foresters, the public and others 
ć throughout Vermont and the nation. 
1 Does cutting timber harm the forest? 

What promotes forest health? When is 
i wilderness a good thing and when not? 

Because of its work toward main- 
v taining a sustainable forest, the park 
; recently became the first national forest 
: or park to receive Forest Stewardship 
) Council certification, a validation of 
it its conscientious efforts to manage the 
it forest Billings started. 

Diamant says that the park's Con- 
v servation Study Institute, its programs 
s for teachers and lectures for the public 
] on conservation all help make the park 
s a teaching park as well as historical 
i landmark and a forest retreat. 
d "Education is at the core of every- 
e thing we do/' Diamant says. "We want 
I to help people understand what went 
before us — but also to understand 

i the naturę of change today, and to be 
1- able to make the connection between 
j- the two." 

• 

e We come to an overlook with a view 

ii to the south across an opening called 
the French Lot. In the distance, Mount 

5 Ascutney is framed by trees and gentle 
i- hills. It's a view designed and created by 
i Billings simply to give pleasure. 
i Nearby is a maturę stand of Norway 
spruce that he planted in 1887. The 
trees are tali and heavy-girthed. 

"This stand won't be here in 50 to 100 
years," says resource manager Chris- 
tina Marts. "The trees will begin to 
age and decline and to be replaced by 
new trees." 

In fact, all the trees planted by Bill¬ 
ings will eventually either be harvested 
or die of old age. Like all other living 
beings, they have a lifespan; they live, 
age and die. Just as the landscape was 
once treeless, the trees now living will 
die and be replaced by others. 

"We need to understand that land¬ 
scape is dynamie," Marts says. "Things 
change." 

That's one reason the park has drafted 


a management plan for its land and for- 
ests. The intent, like that of Billings, is 
to manage change and to use it in the 
park — for education, timber produc- 
tion, reereation and other purposes. 

It has never been the intent of park 
managers to try to freeze the forest in 
time — it wouldn't be possible anyway. 
What they are trying to do is to main- 
tain the spirit of Billings's vision of sus- 
tainability and the historie character of 
the forest in a way that is "transparent" 
and "readable" — that just about any- 
one who walks these woods can see and 
understand. 

When Billings built the road we are 
walking on, it crossed above open slopes, 
with no trees and views all around. Now 
the forest surrounds it completely. The 
stands of trees he planted are growing 
old and will need to be harvested and 
replaced with new stands. The parias 
Staff will continue its research and 
teaching, refining its message, even as 
the forest grows and changes. 

As Marts and the park's other manag¬ 
ers understand morę about the forests 
of Mount Tom, they will adapt their 
management plan and techniąues and 
continue to learn. 

"Our lcnowledge of just what this place 
is will continually change," Christina 
Marts says as we walk through the 
fallen autumn leaves. "And we need to 
be humble about that." 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Vermont 
Life. Photographer fon Gilbert Fox lives in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 

How to Go 

The Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller Na¬ 
tional Historical Park, off Elm Street 
in Woodstock, is open daily for tours 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Memoriał Day week- 
end-October 31. The 20 miles of his¬ 
torie carriage roads and trails are free 
and open year-round, dawn to dusk. 

Begin at the visitor center of the 
Billings Farm & Museum (next to the 
shared parking lot). A variety of ranger- 
led walks and talks are offered, includ- 
ing historie mansion and garden tours 
(adults $6, adults over 62 and children 
under 16 are $3), art tours, forest walks 
and a variety of other programs. Reser- 
vations recommended. 

For morę information: (802) 457-3368. 
or www.nps.gov/mabi. 
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V ermont's reputation for high ąuality 
is well-deserved. For morę than a 
century, the state's artisans, food makers, 
and manufacturers have been known for the 
excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont 
gifts and foods from the comfort of your home, 
either by mail, telephone or via the internet 
address www.VermontLiieCatalog.com. 



Simple is Sophisticated 

Handcrafted 
Early American Lighting 

o 

Authentic Designs 


The Mili Road, West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
(802) 394-7713 

www.authenticdesigns.com 

Catalogues $4-00 each 
Visit our workshop and showroom 
Monday-Friday, 9:00-4:30 





The best wooden toys 
are madę in Yermont 



visit our facto)TJ storę, tours cwailable 

Mapie Landmark, Inc. 

1297 Exchange St., Middlebury, VT 05753 • 800-421-4223 • 802-388-0627 


www.maplelandmark.com I 

■■■■■■■■ima . 


Art & Craft: Part of Vermont’s Tradition 


'śmm 


Come visit us in our studios 


_ i m i 

or see our work in galleries, 
craft fairs and on the web. 


www.vermontcrafls.com 

Vermont Crafts Council 
P.0. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601 
802-223-3380 



Jennifer Boyer in her studio 


finely Craftcd 

Wcdding and (ommitmcnt 
Pings in (Sold and Platinum 



106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 



Cards! 

Wildlife ofVermont 

For this tribute ro the natural world, 
we have chosen seasonal photos of four 
native Vermont animals. Each set of 
cards includes a red fox, a loon and her 
chick, a white-tail fawn and a moose. 
7!4 x 4 3 A. 12 cards with envelopes 
(3 each of 4 images). 


NWLD0611 $9.95 


To Order: CALL: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 0636 
0N-LINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 


*3ffi5ENote Cube ! 

Cows of Vermont 

The newest notę cube in our collection 
features four charming photos of Vermont 
cows: a Guernsey, a Holstein, an Ayrshire and 
a Jersey. A Vermont Life exclusive with pho¬ 
tos from Lynn M. Stone. 3*/2 inches square 
with 700-tear-off sheets for notes and lists. 

NCWS0612 $8.95 

To Order: CALL: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0636 
0N-LINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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Yermont DYD 


/fil ur new film, “Mountain Peaks & 

(Valley Tales” takes a tourof Vermont, 
from the Massachusetts border to Canada, 
on one of VermonVs most beautiful 
roads-Route 100. Weil stop along the way to 
visit smali towns, ski areas, museums, 
covered bńdges, a tea party, boat ńde, haruest 
festival, autumn foliage, and much morę. 

DVD or VHS: $19.95 + $6.00 S/H 
(VT residents add 6% tax) VISA/MC/check 1-800-996-6927 

Odyssey Productions of Vermont 

PO. Box 929, Williston, VT 05495 • www.odysseyvermont.com 
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SHELBURNE 

Award-winning 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Aged 6 months-2 years; Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAVORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali , zrisit Online, or stop by our 
Welcome Center & Farm Storę. 

www.shelbunufarms. org 

1611 Harbor Road 

Shelbume , VT • (802) 985-8686 





Celebrating 60 years 


Vc.n i i on r l .nr 

60 th Anniversary Commemorative 
Rne Art Print 

by Sabra Field 

T his original, signed, hand- 
crafted print by artist Sabra 
Field captures the essence of sum- 
mer in Vermont: a vivid blue-sky 
day at the lakę. The print will be 
ofFered exclusively by Vermont 
Life during our 60th Anniversary 
year. This is a rare opportunity to 
buy — at a reasonable price — an 
original, signed print by one of 
Vermont’s most important artists. 

This charming print has an 
overall size of 7 x 9 with an 
image size of 4 x 6. It will come to 
you unframed, with a story card 
about the print-making process. 
PLND601 $69.95 



Lakescape I 


To Order: 

CALL: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 0636 
0N-LINE: www.VcrmontLifeCatalog.com 




Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


The Official 2006 

“Snowflake” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 


$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 6% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 


New En! 


gland Crafted Fumishings 
for Home & Lodge 



Snów Country Lifestyle 


240 Corporate Park, Dept. VL96, Pembroke, MA 02359 
www.SnowCoimtryIifestyle.com - 800-715-8711 (Toll Free) 


Don’t Miss Our 
Free Catalog 
Custom Fumiture 
Quilt Prints 
Fine Art 
Photography 
Botanical Lampshades 
Cork Cove Cabinetmakers 
Mary Bohn Prints 
Shaker Fumiture 
Walking Sticks 
AdirondackChairs 
Woolrich Rugs 
Natural Soaps 
Blankets 


Yermont Liying Designs 


Your source for handmade 
fumiture, craftworh & fine art 
from the Green Mountains 


Lyndon Furniture’s Vermont Country 
60” Buffet and Hutch - Natural Cherry 



WWW 


.vermontlivincfclesicfns. 


com 



To see our complete selection of 
tasty Vermont items and gifts to 
please most any person or wallet 
—please visit on linę. 

MustardSeedFarmVT.com 


Really Homemade 
Vermont "Farę" 

Direct From Our Farm Kitchen 
For "Vermont Life" Readers 

Our Customers' Fayorites Gift Box 

Includes 2 jars Joni's Jams 
Dundee Cherry Almond Cake 
Delicious Butter Tarts 
VermontBeanSoupMix 
Drink and DipMixes 
Vermont Griddle Cake Mix 
Blueberry Syrup and Gift Box 
Only $47.50 Shipping Ind. Lower48 
824 OldBow Road, Springfield VT 05156 
802-885-2695 Fax 802-885-5436 
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B e s t s Favorites 


Morę Readers' Picks! 


hen we compiled our list of Bests & Favorites in the Summer issue, we 
' found we had too many great ideas and not enough space to run them. 

So below are morę Vermont places to go and things to do, selected by our 
readers and contributors. Try them out this fali! 



FAV0RITE DINER: 

The Blue Benn, Bennington 


T 



he breakfasts at Sonny's Blue 
Benn Diner include California 
Eggs Benedict madę with tomato, 
avocado, black beans and sprouts 
topped with a guacamole hollandaise 
sauce. For lunch, there's shiitake mush- 
room and broccoli stir-fry and in cold 
weather a baked stuffed acorn squash 
with apples, cranberries and soy sau- 
sage. But Bennington is a long way 
from South Beach, and although the 
Blue Benn happily caters to vegetar- 
ians and vegans, it serves up ham and 
cheese omelets the size of 
\ catcher's mitts, oozing with 
cheddar and crammed with 
so much hamthatthey need 
to be cut with a knife. And 

don't forgetthe cornbread French 
toast and pumpkin pecan pancakes 
happily drowning in syrup. 

It's a classic 1940s Silk City diner 
on Route 7A north just a half mile from 
downtown, serving breakfast all day 
and dinner Wednesdays through Fri- 
days. It's a lunch favorite of the meat- 
and-potatoes crowd, and part of its 
menu could have come straight from 
the '40s: shepherds pie, chicken and 
biscuits, meat loaf, pot roast and roast 
turkey with homemade dressing and 
cranberries. 

Theres sometimes a wait. And it's 
not for those who have a hard time 
getting started in the morning because 
the Blue Benn is known notjustfor its 
food, but also for a world class jukebox 
that still offers two plays for a quarter. 
Its not unusual to find someone play- 
ing Bob DylarTs "Rainy Day Women" 
before the sun has even come up, 
(802)442-5140. 

— Tony Marro, Old Bennington 


Favorite Artful Stroił: 

Brattleboro s Gallery Walk 


0 ; 


I n the first Friday evening of every 
month, downtown Brattleboro 
turns into a moveable party. And 
I mean party. The streets are jammed 
with people. The town's many art 
galleries open new shows and attract 
visitors with free winę and snacks. 
Street musicians fili Main Street with 
musie. Stores and restaurants are 
filled with conversation. For resi- 
dents, it's a way of catching up on 
the latest gossip. For visitors, it's an 
instant way to become part of a flour- 
ishing creative community. 

What started a few years ago as 
a quiet attempt to draw attention 
to the growing number of galleries 
in downtown Brattleboro has now 
grown into as many as 42 art galler¬ 
ies and Stores showing and selling 
original art and Vermont crafts as 
well as books, records, oriental car- 
pets, fine jewelry, home furnishings, 
clothing and shoes. There's even a 
free magazine that offers reviews 
and listings to help people find their 
way. Rain or shine, the fun starts 
around 5:30 p.m. and winds down 
around 8:30. Most of the downtown 
theaters and concert venues try 
to Schedule performances for that 
night. Find out what's happening 
every month at www.GalleryWalk. 
org, (802) 257-2616. 

— Joyce Marcel, Dummerston 


Favorite Old Movie with Great 
Vermont Foliage: 



The Trouble with Harry 

H 


itchcock's macabre 
and hilarious 1955 
black comedy features 
the most dazzling autumn 
shots l've seen in a Hollywood 



Favorite Autumn Walk: 

Shelburne Pond 

At the end of the access road 
to Shelburne Pond is a beautiful 
woodland trail that meanders 
through woods and ledges with 
many views of the pond. On a 
frosty autumn morning, the air is 
crisp, the pond is calm, and there 
is a good chance of seeing a duck 
or a goose along the shore.The 
sunlight comes in over the pond 
and through the red and yellow 
foliage, creating an incredible 
glow in the woods. 

— Jeff Schneiderman, Williston 


film. It's true that most of the scenes 
were filmed on a studio lot, but the 
second unit hit the jackpot around 
Craftsbury. If you're outside the State,! 
grab a DVD and play it whenever 
homesickness strikes! 

— Tim Matson, Stratford 


Best Mapie Cream Pie: 

Creamery Restaurant, Daiwille 

K ate Beattie's mapie cream pie is 
wonderful. She doesn't have a 
recipe; she just wings it. Should 
be on everyone's must-do-before-l- 
die list. Available only by the slice! 
The Creamery is just off Route 2 at 
the main intersection in Danville; 

11 a.m.-1:30 p.m. and 5 p.m.-8 p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday, (802) 684-3616. 

— Betsy McDonough, Monkton 


Best Auction and Auctioneer: 

The Townshend Auction Gallery 

T he Townshend Auction Gallery, 
on Route 30 in Townshend, is a 
real country auction. On Saturday , 
mornings you can buy everything 
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Favorite Food Stops along 
Interstate 89 

• King Arthur Flour Baker's Storę, 

Route 5 south, Norwich, (off 
Exit 13, 1-91, just north of 1-89). 
Browse the storę and the mixes 
and cooking supplies; also a 
wonderful place to get a cup of 
Green Mountain Coffee and a 
delicious pastry; www.klng 
arthurflour.com/ourstore, 

(802) 649-3361. 

• Main Street Grill & Bar, Mont- 
pelier (Exit 8). If you want a 
tasty meal that isn't going to 
break the bank, the New Eng- 
land Culinary lnstitute's Main 
Street Grill & Bar is the place; 
delicious food, great casual din- 
ing atmosphere; www.neci.edu. 

• Cold Hollow Cider Mili, Route 
100, Waterbury Center (Exit 
10).The best cider donuts and 
a large selection ofVermont- 
made goodies. Get a sample 
of apple cider while watching it 
being madę. On the way back, 
visit the Cabot Cheese Annex, 
Lakę Champlain Chocolates and 
Ben & Jerry's, all on Route 100; 
www.coldhollow.com. 

• Al's French Frys, 1251 Williston 
Road, South Burlington (Exit 
14W). Al's fries are second to 
nonę. On the Web site (www. 
alsfrenchfrys.com) you can 
listen to the Al's French Frys 
jingle! 



from antiques to used cars. But it's 
also something morę — it's auction 
as theater. Auctioneer Kit Martin is a 
born performer and he's been in love 
with auctioneering all his life. Older 
folks in town remember him as a kid 
of 8, going about his chores while 
practicing auction chants. 

When he's auctioning, Martin 
loves to pour on the emotion. He's 
alternately witty, clowning, teasing, 
gossipy, seductive and insulting, but 





BEST VIEW: 

Cooper Hi 11, West Dover 


F or20years I have crested Cooper Hill Road in WestDoverandthe viewhastaken 
my breath away. To the east, the morning sun tops Mount Monadnock and the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. To the north, morning mistfills the winding 
valleys of the Green Mountains. MountSnowand Haystackski areastothe westglow 
in the rearview mirror. The spruce-covered twin knolls of Cooper Hill to the south grab 
the first rays of sun to hit Southern Vermont. I rarely need to point out the spectacular 
vista to myyoung girls. Despite our harried Schedule itis rarethatwe don't slow down 
and soak up the view. 

Every day a unique spectacle unfolds before us. There are blue, crystal-clear skies 
thatstretch from horizon to horizon, with only a single gliding red-tailed hawk breaking 
up the otherwise monochrome sky. Other days, cloud-filled valleys lie before us like a 
blanket of cotton, only the highest peaks poking through, reaching for the sun. On partly 
cloudy mornings, sunbeamsstreakthrough breaks inthe clouds like beacons lighting up 
the landscape below. One foggy, cloud-enshrouded, surreal-looking morning, a moose 
stood in the meadow like a ghostly apparition. My family and I marvel at the power 
of summer thunderstorms and the magnificent beauty of a rainbow as it touches the 
earth in East Dover. The best days are those when the sky is a brilliant palette of reds, 
oranges and pinks. No matter whatthe day brings, we sincerely appreciate how lucky 
we are to experience this special exhibition every day. 

— Michael Piniewski, West Dover 


he's never boring. I once saw him 
bring up to the błock what looked like 
a stick of wood. He called it "a rare 
wooden blade from an old-fashioned 
lawn mower," and he bid it rapidly 
up to $150. Then he admitted he 
had staged the whole thing. "That 
was fun," he said as a runner took 
away the piece of kindling. "Let's do 
it again some time"; (802) 365-4388, 
www.townshendauctions.com. 

— Joyce Marcel, Dummerston 


Favorite Ghost Town: 

Fane 

ou won't find Fayetteville on 
the map. Chartered in 1753 and 
settled in 1766, the town was 
first built atop Fane Hill. From 1790 
to 1820, the settlement flourished 
with a courthouse, jail, meeting 
house, academy, three Stores, two 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Crust Counts at Cabot’s 
Apple Pie Festival 

ByMARIALISA Calta 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


C abot, about halfway between 
St. Johnsbury and Montpelier, 
is closely associated with the 
cheese that bears its name. But 
for one day in October each year, resi- 
dents pay homage to apple pie. 

It's not that Cabot has any special 
link with the apple pie. Amanda Le- 
gare of Amanda's Greenhouse in Cabot 
helped start the annual Cabot Apple Pie 
Festival because she thought of apple 
pie as "homey" and "agricultural." 

Despite the phrase "American as 
apple pie," the apple is not native to 
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North America. Food historians tell 
us that the Pilgrims, upon landing at 
Plymouth, found only the native crab 
apple. But settlers soon brought apples 
to plant, cultivating the fruit that was 
ubiąuitous in colonial times, in variet- 
ies such as "winter banana" or "melt-in- 
the-mouth," according to Linda Stradley, 
author of Fil Have What They’ie Hav- 
ing: Legendary Local Cuisine and the 
Web site www.whatscookingamerica. 
net. The apple pie itself predated the 
Pilgrims' landing; Stradley says the 
first known printed reference surfaced 


in a 1545 cookbook, with instructions 
on how "to make a pye of grene apples.' 
In 1590, she writes, the English poet 
Robert Greene could think of no greater 
compliment in praise of a lady than to 
say: "thy breath is like the steame of 
apple-pyes." 

In Cabot, however, pies are seen as a 
way to draw the community together 
for a day of fun and good food while 
simultaneously raising funds for the 
local historical society. 

So it came to pass that on a chill and 
rainy day last October, about 400 peo 









CONNIE HARE’S 

Prize-Winning 
e Pie Tips 

• Use hard, tart, crisp apples. Taste 
before you bakę. 

• DorPt measure the apples, just 
slice them into the pie piąte until 
you get a nice high heap. 

• Flavor the apples with 1 teaspoon 
of cinnamon and approximately 
a cup of sugar — half white, half 
brown (packed) — depending on tartness of the apples. 

• Just before putting on the top crust, cut a tablespoon or so of butter into smali 
bits and dot the apples with the butter. 

• Make the crust with unbleached white flour (she uses King Arthur) and for 
shortening use a combination of butter and lard or solid vegetable shortening. 

• Cut the shortening into the flour by hand, not with a food processor— "you 
have to have tiny pieces of shortening in the crust, that's what makes it 
flalcy," she says. A food processor, she figures, might actually combine the 
shortening too well. "Besides," she adds, "I don't own a food processor." 

• Brush the top crust with cream and sprinkle it with a bit of sugar. 

• Start the pie in a 450-degree oven, then, after 20 minutes, reduce the heat 
to 350 degrees and cover the crust with foil to keep it from burning. Bakę 
for an hour morę. 




I; ple crammed into the school gymna- 
; sium for the sixth annual Cabot Apple 
Pie Festival to view the crafts booths 
offering all manner of items, from 
painted rocks to handknit sweaters. 
They tasted fresh-pressed cider, listened 
to live musie and ate lunch — including 
slices of about 75 pies baked by volun- 
; teers. The little kids played games. And 
at some point in the day everyone in 
] the hall moseyed up to the table set in 
I front of the stage to check out the array 
I of dozens of perfect-looking homemade 
J apple pies: The contest entries. 

According to the rules, the pies have 
to be of the classic two-crust sort and 
. use Vermont-grown apples. Aside from 
that, pretty much anything goes. Some 
i of the entries were stuffed with huge 
j chunks of apples, others with thin sliv- 
I ers, at least one with a puree (it was 
j morę of an applesauce pie). Some had 
I nuts, or raisins, or other dried fruit. 

I They were sweetened with white sugar, 

; brown sugar, mapie sugar, honey and 
i mapie syrup and flavored with all 
j manner of spices (cinnamon, allspice, 
nutmeg, mace, cloves, cardamom); at 
i least one contained a liąueur. Crusts 
ranged from delicately pale to brown 
and wheaty. Some crusts were madę 
the old-fashioned way, with pure lard, 
and others with vegetable shortening, 
butter, oil or a combination. 

Brian Rossell, who grew up in Cabot 
but now lives in Montpelier, where he is 
a student at the New England Culinary 
Institute, said his entry was the first 
apple pie he had ever madę, and he pulled 
out all the stops. First, he rendered the 
lard he used for the crust. He madę the 
Biling with a roux of butter and flour, 
to which he added just-picked apples, 


a few spices, a sług of burgundy winę 
and some raspberry liąueur and gelatin. 
It took him eight hours to make two. 
His mother, Deborah Rossell, baked a 
competing pie ; hers was organie. 

In the early afternoon, the judges for 
the adult category gathered to begin 
sampling. The panel included Cabot 
town clerk Chris Kaldor; Larry Go- 
chey, a mechanic, selectman and road 
commissioner; Fire Chief Walter "Skip" 


Bothfeld Jr. and 12-year-old Carrie Har- 
vey, a 7th grader from Walden whose 
mom works at the Cabot School. Their 
ąualifications? "I like to eat," said 
Bothfeld. "That's all it takes." Gochey's 
familiarity with pie stems from his 
days as a delivery boy for the weekly 
newspaper Gńt, when he traveled from 
house to house in Cabot on Saturday 
mornings, tasting just-baked pies and 
other goodies. "It would take me all 
day to make my rounds when I was 
sampling," he says. "If I was in a hurry, 
I could do it in an hour and a half." 

The judges sat at a nicely set table on 
the stage as slices of pie were passed to 
them. The tension mounted. 

Out in the audience — which grew 
to dozens of people seated on folding 
metal chairs — Pauline Henault of St. 
Johnsbury shook her head: "I can't be- 
lieve that Fm sitting on the edge of my 
seat for a pie contest, " she said. 

The judges ended the suspensę by 
naming Connie Hare, 55, of Marshfield 
the winner. 

(Continued on page 77) 

The judges ponder the entries in the 
Cabot School gym. Top, young pie mak- 
ers Anna Strong, 7, and Melanie Sergier, 
9, and their pies. 
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Pompanoosuc Mills 
www.pompy.com 



www.vonbargens.com 


MiOUttmiiMj lor 

Iimr a Resort 

www.mountaintopinn.com 



THE M0UNTA1N ROAD RESORT 

www.mountainroadresort.com 

i, J 

Stephen Huneck Gallery 
www.huneck.com 



Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters 

www.greenmountaincoffee.com 


Lane press 

www.lanepress.com 

■itlt The Vermont 
ARl Country Storę' 

Purwcyors of the PracacaJ^Hard-1b-Find 


Anniversary CeIebrati OJ1 




Thank you 

for helping us celebrate our 
60th anniversary with our Passport to Fun! 


T his summer was exciting! Many of 
you took advantage of our first^eyer 
Passport to Fun and visited places 
and enjoyed events you never had before. 

We want to thank all the participating 
businesses for helping to make this special 
60th anniversary celebration something 
to remember not only for Vermont Life but 
for the many loyal readers of the maga^ 
zine and visitors to Vermont. 

And, many of you have already sent in 
your Passport entry form for one of the 
terriftc 60th anniversary prizes shown 
here. If you haven’t yet sent it in, do so 
today and make surę the envelope, with 
your passport enclosed, is postmarked by 


September 9th to ąualify for the drawing. 

We’ll announce the winners in our 
Winter issue. 

This contest has been madę possible 
by some very generous Vermont folks, 
including our friends at Pompanoosuc 
Mills, Von Bargen’s Jewelers, Mountain 
Road Resort, Mountaintop Inn and 
Resort, Stephen Huneck Galleries and 
Green Mountain Coffee Roasters. AddL 
tional support came from The Lane Press 
and Vermont Country Storę. The Lane 
Press has been printing our magazine 
sińce the very first issue, and Vermont 
Country Storę is also celebrating its 60th 
anniversary this year. 


We also want to thank the following Vermont businesses for 
honoring the Vermont Life Passport to Fun! 


American Museum of Fly Fishing 

Art on the Mountain 

Basin Harbor Club 

Bennington Museum 

Billings Farm & Museum 

Bryan Memoriał Gallery 

Cabot Visitors Center 

Coger s Sugarhouse 

Dakin Farm 

Danforth Pewter 

ECHO Lakę Aąuarium 

Fairbanks Museum 

Fletcher Farm School 

Frog Hollow Vermont Crafts Center 

Gardeners Supply 

Green Mountain Railroad 

Henry Sheldon Museum 

Hildene, the Lincoln Family Home 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 

Johnson Woolen Mills Factory 

Killington Musie Festival 

King Arthur Flour Bakers Storę 

Lakę Champlain Chocolates 

Lakę Champlain Ferries 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 


Mapie Landmark 

Marlboro Musie Festival 

Middlebury College Museum of Art 

Montshire Museum of Science 

Moose River Lakę & Lodge 

Mountain Top Inn 

New England Mapie Museum 

Quechee Gorge Village 

Rock of Ages Quarries 

Royal Lipizzan Stallions 

Rutland Downtown 

Shelburne Farms 

Shelburne Museum 

Stephen Huneck Gallery 

UVM Morgan Horse Farm 

Vermont Artisan Designs & Gallery 2 

Vermont Country Storę 

Vermont Folklife Center 

Vermont Historie Sites 

Vermont Historical Society 

Vermont Marble Museum 

Vermont State Parks 

Vermont Teddy Bear Co. 

VINS Naturę Center 



Mail your Vermont Life Passport to Fun from your Vermont Life summer issue to: 
Vermont Life , attn: Passport, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
postmarked by September 9th in order to be eligible to win prizes. 











LANDMARKS 


Now some people say apple pie is 
all about the crust; others contend it 
is all about the apples. Hare, who also 
won in 2004, sees the crust and apples 
as eąually important. And she is seri- 
ous about her pies. She grew up in a 
rural area of Connecticut, where her 
neighbors had pie for breakfast "every 
single morning." She learned to love pie. 
Moreover, she learned how to make it. 

'Tve never been one for cake," she 
says. "Give me a slice of fruit pie any 
day." 

It's hard to pin her down on ingredi- 
ent ąuantities. "It all depends on the 
feel of the thing," she says. "You make 
a pie differently on a humid day than 
on a dry one." 

When the judging was finished, Go- 
chey auctioned off Hare's pie, and pies 
donated by winners from several other 
years. One year, he said, a hot bidding 
war between State Senator Bill Doyle 
and challenger Kimberly Cheney net- 
ted $48 for a single pie (Doyle won). 
'Anyone with an ounce of red blood in 
them would want to bid on those pies," 
Doyle said, recalling his victory. "It's 
like a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity." 
The pie, he said, was "the tastiest I ever 
ate." Another year, a generous donor 
offered $100 for the winning pie. 

The popularity of the Cabot Apple Pie 
Festival is growing to rival the town's 
renowned July Fourth celebration, ac- 
cording to Bonnie Dannenberg, the fes- 
tival organizer. If the event continues to 
grow, it may link Cabot as inextricably 
with apple pie as the town is linked to 
cheddar. And it just so happens, notes 
festival creator Legare, that they go 
exceptionally well together. <S> 


Marialisa Calta is a nationally known 
food writer who lives in Calais. Jeb Wal- 
lace-Brodeur works for the Barre-Montpe- 
\lier Times Argus. 

How to Co 

This year's Cabot Apple Pie Festival is 
October 14 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. in the 
Cabot School gym, 25 Common Road 
(off Route 2 between Montpelier and 
St. Johnsbury); www.cabotvt.us, (802) 
p63-3396. There are divisions for adults, 
Igrades 7-12 and 1-6. The contest fee 
of $5 (adults) or $2.50 (children) can 
ibe cash or a second pie for sale by the 
Cabot Historical Society. Pies must be 
fehere by 10 a.m. 

i_ 


BESTS & FAVORITES 

(Continued from page 73) 

hotels, several shops and about 20 
dwellings. But in the winter of 1825, 
the denizens of Fane jacked their 
houses onto sled runners and slid 
their buildings two miles east, onto 
the valley floor of Fayetteville, which 
they renamed Newfane. The shire 
town of Newfane continues to thrive 
along the West River, but the old 
town is still worth a visit. 

About three miles up Newfane Hill 
Road there is a dirt crossroads, and 
just beyond that a map and large 
stone marker in a smali clearing 
where the courthouse used to be. 
There is also a legend to 12 smaller 
markers, all numbered, some with 
brass plates indicating which build¬ 
ings stood where. 

The stones hide in the leaf litter, 
but keen eyes can pick them out. The 
old whipping post stood just outside 
the courthouse. It is said that this is 
where the last public whipping in 
Vermont occurred in 1807. Mother 
White paid the price of 39 lashes for 
passing counterfeit money. A stone 
wali now runs where the Jones Hotel, 
the Sanborn Storę and the parson- 
age once lined the road. Somewhere 
off in the woods, there is supposed 
to be a marker for the jail; l've 
never found it. But, courtesy of a 
hand-painted sign pointing the way 
through the woods, one can visit the 
grave of Mrs. Elizabeth Parks. The 
reason Mrs. Parks is buried in such 
an out-of-the-way place has been 
lost to history; most of the villagers 
rest peacefully in the cemetery a half- 
mile down the hill. 

— Deborah Lee Luskin, 
Williamsville 

Best Way to Spend a Łazy After- 
noon in the Kingdom: 

Tea at Perennial Pleasures 
Nursery, East Hardwick 

Perennial Pleasures is home to 
950 varieties of vegetation, including 
heirloom plants from the last four 
centuries. The real treat, however, is 
the English cream tea served up on 
proper china in the garden behind 
the 1840s brick farmhouse; (802) 472- 
5104, www.perennialpleasures.net. 

—Deborah Doyle-Schectman 
Ouechee ^ 



THE HIGHER 
YOU CŁIMB, 

THE CLOSER 
YOU GET. 


DEPARTMENT 0F F0RESTS, PARKS & RECREATI0N 
1-888-409-7579 / www.vtstateparks.com 


YERMONT 


In the 52 Vermont State Parks, 
the simple things rise to the 
surface. To get started on your 
own summer tradition, visit 
www.vtstateparks.com. 
Reservations can be madę 
11 months in advance. 
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Green Mountain Gitfc 



!>ave $2.9U... 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use che special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC0745 


YemwntLife 


2007 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10 ‘/ 2 , wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC0701 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2007 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5 5 /s x 8'/4, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. 

CEB0702 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2007 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This pocket-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Yermonts 
spectacular seasons. 


2007 Calendars 


CPC0703 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 



Vermont: A Special Beauty 

from Vermont Life 

In a world of rapid change and growth, the Vermont 
countryside is a priceless treasure that reflects New 
England traditions and a bustling contemporary life. 
These characteristics are captured with four seasons of 
photos from Vermont Life. Take Vermont home with you 
or send it to those who wish they were here! 

8 Va x 10V4, 80 pp., softcover, 65 color photos. 

BYSB0610 $16.95 




2007 Vermont Seasons Calendar 
with Weather Notes 

Vermont Life s lar gest format wali calendar! 

This calendar sold out last year before the holidays 
were over, so be surę to order early to reserve 
yours! Each month features a beautiful photo, 
fascinating Vermont weather facts, lorę and 
statistics, plus room to write your own notes. 

13 x 10)4, opening to 13 x 21. 

CWE0705 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 


The Sabra Field 
2007 Calendar 

Since we introduced this calendar 
two years ago, its popularity has 
grown in leaps and bounds. Dont 
miss out! Order early to receive this 
stunning new collection of 12 image: 
by one of Yermonts most popular 
artists. 10x10 opening to 10 x 20. 

CSF0706 $14.95 


ORDER TOLL FREE: ( 800 ) 455-3399 , ext. 0636 • 8 AM-4:30 PM ET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Chronicles of Change 

By Deborah Straw and Tom Slayton 


West Person Rural, Essays of a Sometime Farmer by Noel Perrin, David R. Godine, 
12006, 192 pages, hardcover, $24.95. 

The Inąuest by Jeffrey D. Marshall, University Press of New England, 2006, 271 
pages, hardcover, $24.95. 

Conversations with a Prince, A Year of Riding at East Hill Farm by Helen Husher, 
The Lyons Press, 2005, 200 pages, hardcover, $19.95. 

The S im ple Life by Ruth Porter, Bar Nothing Books, 2006, 427 pages, softcover, 
$14.95. 


T he face of Vermont is chang- 
ing, a fact reflected in many 
recently published books. Luck- 
ily the Green Mountain State hasn't 
changed as much as essayist Noel Per¬ 
rin envisioned it might in his 1960s 
essay "The Two Faces of Vermont" so 
that it resembles New Jersey morę 
than old-fashioned Vermont. We still 
have no billboards and 
lots of lovely barns, in 
red, stone and falling- 
down versions. There 
are fewer smali farms, 
it's true, but it doesn't 
take a long ride in the 
country to see cows. 

Four new books, in- 
cluding one by Perrin, 
focus on that changing 
i rural naturę, on Burling¬ 
ton and medical educa- 
. tion nearly two centuries 
jago and on horses. 

Burlington has obvi- 
I ously changed drastically 
sińce the 1830s, as have, 
thankfully, the University of Vermont's 
medical school, and doctoring education 
: and practices generally. And Vermont ; s 

I agricultural landscape has noticeably 
changed — from sheep to dairy cows, to 
a large number of horses raised for plea- 
sure riding, plus a smattering of alpacas 
and llamas and even deer and elk farms. 

, The most common horses in central 
|Vermont SO years ago were working 
J draft horses, and no riding stable existed 


in my grandparents' town, Plainfield, 
where now there are four. But, the State 
has changed less than many others, a 
fact all who live here appreciate. 

• 

Although he was not a full-time 
farmer, Noel Perrin loved farming — es- 
pecially sugaring, building stone walls 
and, for a while, raising dairy cattle. 

His latest book, Best Per¬ 
son Rural, is a posthumous 
collection of his essays 
about rural life that offers 
a sense of many Vermont 
values and traditions. Per¬ 
rin (Ned to friends) died 
of a rare, debilitating dis- 
ease in 2004 at 77. But he 
is still beloved by former 
Dartmouth College stu- 
dents and scores of read- 
ers around the country. 
He lived on his 90-acre 
farm in Thetford for 
morę than 40 years, and 
the editor of this new 
book, Terry S. Osborne, 
bought the property from him. His love 
has been passed along to one who will 
also treasure the property and the work, 
it seems. 

This volume contains essays col- 
lected from four previously published 
books — about sugaring, about cows, 
about camps, about marriage, about 
the death of his wife and finding a new 
wife late in life — and a few uncollected 
pieces. They feature many friendly and 


helpful neighbors, a few teenagers and 
some local full-time farmers, and we 
discover that the essayist liked picnics 
and church suppers. 

Perrin (author of 15 other volumes) is 
akin to Maine's E.B. White in his fond- 
ness for his State, although not as funny. 
Lilce White, Perrin can wax and wane 
politically, especially when it is about 
the changing landscape and ideas of 
Vermont's citizens, new and old. 

• 

When one has lived in Vermont for 
three decades, fascination with its his- 
tory sometimes fades into the baclc- 
ground. But not so when a reader picks 
up Jeffrey D. MarshalPs first novel, The 
Inąuest, based on a true incident. 

The setting is Burlington in 1830. 
The University and its medical school 
are in their infancy. Doctors often dig 
up cadavers for medical students to ex- 
amine. They take far fewer classes than 
today's physicians and practice much 
earlier in their education. Patients are 
bied and even "vomited." 

The Inąuest is about the trial of a 
young doctor accused of performing 
an abortion on one Miss "Speedy" Go¬ 
odrich, which ultimately caused her 
death. The tale is told from three dif- 
ferent perspectives. The first is that of 
the doctor under suspicion, Charles D. 
Daggett. The second chapter is written 
from the point of view of a friend and 
colleague, Stephen Decatur Parker, who 
is trying to understand the situation 
and the ensuing trial. Speedy's younger 
sister, Nancy Goodrich Proctor, her 
closest sibling, provides the third per- 
spective as she tries to determine how 
her sister came to die and how to best 
honor her memory. 

Although the case is fascinating, what 
is most appealing about MarshalPs 
novel is the in-depth and sometimes 
surprising history of the area. The new 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Calendar of Autumn E 

By Lise Markus 


AUTUMN HIGHLIGHTS 



Sept. 3: New World Festiwal, Randolph. The lilting 
sounds of Celtic and French-Canadian musie and the 
lively steps of folk dancers from northern New England 
and Quebec echo through downtown Randolph at this 
all-day festival. Performers include Sarah Blair, Cantrip, 
Les Batinses, Jerry Holland, Crowfoot and many morę. 
Musie on five stages, including Chandler Musie Hall, 
Bethany Congregational Church and a complex of 
all-weather tents. ChildrerFs activities, food and crafts 
round out the day. Noon-midnight. 728-9878, 
www.newworldfestival.com. 


Sarah Blair 


Sept. 9: Plymouth Cheese & Harwest Festiwal, Calwin Coolidge State 
Historie Site, Plymouth Notch. Celebrate an old-fashioned harvest festival 
in a village virtually unchanged sińce Calvin Coolidge was sworn in as presi- 
dent here in 1923. Sample an array of Vermont's award-winning cheeses, take a 
wagon ride, listen to an old-time fiddler, watch sheep shearing and demonstra- 
tions of traditional crafts or listen to a lecture about Coolidge's era, the Roaring 
Twenties. You can also tour the 12 historie buildings. Baked goods, lunch avail- 
able. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 672-3773, www.historicver 
mont.org/coolidge. 

Sept. 10: Smali Farms Food Fest, Shelburne 
Orchards. Spend the day in a gorgeous orchard 
overlooking Lakę Champlain. Taste goodies from 
local farms and cheese producers, listen to live 
musie, take a tractor hayride, pick apples, get your 
face painted and find your way through the hay 
bale maże. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-2753, www.shel 
burneorchards.com. 

Sept. 16: Pawlet Olden Days. Join the town of 
Pawlet as it celebrates its 240-year history with 
everything from a pig roast to a ghost walk in the cemetery. Experience a 19th 
century school day in the one-room schoolhouse ortake a hayride, listen to 
country and bluegrass musie or a concert featuring colonial and Victorian-era 
musie. You can also watch blacksmithing, weaving and carpentry demos. Ven- 

dors will be selling old-time produets. 10 a.m.-3 
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p.m. 325-2268. 

Sept. 16: Fairbanks Festiwal of Traditional 
Crafts, Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, 

St. Johnsbury. Find out how people lived in the 
era before electricity and cars. Morę than 60 arti- 
sans and experts in traditional skills demonstrate 
how they create candles, quiIts, soap, cider, barrels 
and dolls. Come with your questions for herbalists, 
dowsers, wood-turners and boat builders. Refresh- 
ments are available. While you're there, you can 
also explore the fascinating Fairbanks Museum. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 748-2372. www.fairbanksmuseum.org. 


September 


1 - 2 : 


Wardsboro Library Giant Tag Sale. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
rain or shine. 896-3416. 


2 : 


Lra Allen of Vermont: A Hard Founding Father 
to Love. J. Kevin GrafFagnino outlines lra Allens 
checkered career. Green Mt. Perkins Academy, 

South Woodstock. 2 pm. 649-1148. 

2-3: 

New England Crafts Fair. Quechee Gorge Village. 
Route 4. Sat., 10-3 p.m., Sun., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

(800) 438-5365. 

2-4: 

Labor Day Paradę & Fest. Entertainment, games, 
food, rides, foot race; paradę on Monday. Main 
Street, Northfield. 485-8558. Lawn Fest Craft & 

Flea Market. 8 p.m.-4 p.m. Waterbury Center 
Community Church. 244-8089. 

5-7: 

The Art of the Harvest Cooking Workshop. 

9 p.m.-4 p.m. Deerhill Inn, W. Dover. 

(800) 993-3379. 

Sept. 8: 

Killington Classic Welcome Party. Rutland 
welcomes 1,000 motorcyclists. Paradę, musie, BBQ. 
Downtown Rutland. 773-9380. 

8 - 10 : 

Marketfest & MarKIDfest. Sales, entertainment. 
Church Street Marketplace, Burlington. 863-1648. 
Hardwick Trail Walk. Palettes ofVt. display, Hazen 
Union High School. 10 a.m - sunset. 472-8800. 

9: 

Marlboro Community Fair. Musie, games, art- 
work, agricultural entries, kids’ tent & morę. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Muster Field. 254-6400. Bethel For- 
ward Fest. Paradę, arts & crafts, games, talent show, 
live musie. Downtown area, athletic fields. 

234-6648. Second Saturday Supper. Peach short- 
cake supper. 5-7 p.m. First Congregational Church, 
Fair Haven. 265-8864. The Roaring Twenties in 
Fox Trot Tempo. 1 p.m. Union Christian Church, 
Plymouth. 672-3773. 

9-10: 

Sheep & Wool Fest. Sheep shearing, sheepdog 
herding demos, llama obsracie course, vendors. Sat., 

10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.^4 p.m. Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 446-3325. Commodores 
Cup. One-meter model sailboat regatta. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. Commodores Inn, Stowe. 253-7131. 

10 : 

Stowe Marathon. 8:15 am. Topnotch Resort & 

Spa. 888-8301. The Town Photographer in Ver- 
mont. The village photographer in 19th century 
Vermont & today. Wardsboro Town Hall. 2 pm. 
896-6988. 

11 : 

The Battle of Lakę Champlain. Talk on the larg- 
est, most decisive battle of the War of 1812. 7 p.m. 
The School House, Grand Isle. 372-9099. PoJAZZ. | 
Words, musie, jazz musicians, poets. 7 p.m. Grand I 
Isle Lakę, House. 372-9099. 

12-14: 

Tour of Caledonia County. The Vt. Historical 
Society. Green Mt. Tours. (800) 877-4311. 

13: 

Sprighdy Steps. Discussion of Yermonts musical 
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hcrirage. 7 p.m. Greater Hartford United Church of 
Christ. 295-2123. 

4: 

A Room of One's Own. Re-enactment ofVirginia 
Woolfs life. 7 pm. Woodbury Library. 456-7404. 

5-16: 

The Bishop Street Artists’ Fine Art Exhibit & 

Sale. St. Lukes Parish Hall, St. Albans. Fri., 6-8 
p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-2 pm. 524-6212. 

5-17: 

Bennington & Hemmings Car Show. Car show, 
swap meet, craft fest., entertainment, great food & 
morę. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Green Mountain RaceTrack. 
447-3311. The British Invasion ofStowe. Brit- 
ish sports & classic car show. Stowe Special Event 
Meadows. Fri.-Sun., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 253-5320. 

16 : 

Studio Place Arts Ride for Art. Bike tour of artists 
studios. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. Starts at Studio Place Arts, 
Barre. 479-7069. The Neolithic World ofStone. 
The architecture & purpose of European neolithic 
monuments. 7 p.m. Mt. Holly Library, Belmont. 
259-2876. Traditional Chicken Pie Supper. Waits- 
field United Church. 5:30 & 6:45 pm. 496-2365. 
Chicken Pie Supper. \Vaterville Elementary school. 
5-7:30 p.m. 644-2946. Walk for Children. Walk 
to prevent child abuse. Reg., 8 a.m.; walk, 10 a.m. 
Battery Park, Burlington. (800) CHILDREN. 

116-17: 

Bennington Quiltfest. Featured quilter Paula 
Nadelstern and vintage, challenge & raffle quilts. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mount Anthony Union High School. 
823-4631. Celebrate St. Albans. Sat. & Sun., 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Taylor Park. 527-0191. 
fl7: 

IDIC 15 Road Race. Raise awareness & money for 
this rare genetic disorder. Start time, 10 a.m. Killing- 
ton Rec. Field. 236-1988. 

121 : 

The British Ballad Tradition in New England. 

History & art of balladry by Burt Porter. 7 p.m. 
Fletcher Memoriał Library, Ludlow. 228-7272. 

123: 

Bluegrass Gospel Project Concert. Benefit for 
the Vt. Foodbank. 7:30 p.m. Latchis Theatre, 
Brattleboro. 476-3341 . Bennington Palettefest. 
Bennington Potters creates palette plates for pasta 
dinner. Greenwall Aud., Bennington College. 447- 
3311. Wliole Hog BBQ & Musie Fest. BBQ, 
musie, crafts &C fbod vendors. Noon-7 p.m. Con¬ 
necticut Valley Fair Grounds, Bradford. 222-5631. 
Walk, Run & Roli. 5k-run-walk; 1-mile kids fun 
run. 8 a.m. Brattleboro Walk-In Clinic. 257-6536. 
Bristol Harvest Fest. & Car Show. Family fun with 
morę than 60 crafters & vendors. 10 a.m.—4 pm. 
Town Green and Rec Park. 388-7951. A Vermont 
Musie Sampler. Lecture on Vermonts tradition 
of musical innovation; includes musie tapes & 
commentary. 3:30 p.m. Lakę Champlain Mari- 
time Museum. Ferrisburgh. 862-5224. West River 
Whitewater Release. Jamaica State Park. (888) 409- 


Note: AU dates are incluswe. Because the 
listingu were compiled last summer there may 
he changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For an updated events calendar, visit 

www.VermontVacation.com. 



Sept. 20-Oct. 1: Uermont Symphony Orchestra's Made-in-Uermont 
Musie Festiwal. This concert tour features the world premiere of a work 

commissioned specifically for this series by Middlebury composer Peter 
Hamlin. Hamlin will be on hand to tell about his inspiration to use a 
Vermont fiddle tune as the basis for his new work. Also on the pro¬ 
gram are Beethoven, Bartok, Faure and Rossini. Musie Director Jaime 
Laredo solos and conducts. Concerts at 7:30 p.m. unless otherwise 
noted. (800) 876-9293, www.vso.org. 

• Sept. 20: So. Vt. Arts Ctr., Manchester. 

Sept. 21: Vergennes Opera House. 

Sept. 22: Middlebury College Ctr. for the Arts. 8 p.m. 

Sept. 23: Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 

Sept. 24: Lebanon Opera House. 

Sept. 28: Castleton State College Fine Arts Ctr. 

Sept. 29: Dibden Aud., Johnson State College. 

Sept. 30: Lyndon State College, Lyndonville. 

Oct. 1: Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. 3 p.m. 

Oct. 1: Autumn on the Green, Danwille. Artisans, crafters, 
antiques, live musie, food vendors and a rib & chili BBQ cook-off 
convene on Danville's green — a picturesque spot to enjoy autumn foliage 
and spectacular Northeast Kingdom views. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 684-2528, www. 
autumnonthegreen.com. 

October 7: Dead Creek Wildlife Day: Want to learn to identify plants? Fly- 
cast? Meet an owi? Then this event is for you. It's a free festival of wildlife, with 
presentations on wildlife photography, bobcat and bear ecology, hunting dog 
and fly-fishing demonstrations and morę. It starts at the Dead Creek Wildlife 
Management Area headquarters in Addison. Nearby Chimney Point State 
Historie Site will also be open with displays of ancient Native American stone 
hunting tools and an opportunity to try tossing a spear with 
an atlatl. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 241-3700. 

Oct. 8: Heirloom Apple Day, The Scott Farm, Dum- 
merston. Enjoy heirloom apples — baked, squeezed or 
fresh — grown on this spectacular 571-acre farm preserved 
by The Landmark Trust. Sample some of the farnrfs 70 va- 
rieties of heirloom apples, including Thomas Jefferson's 
favorite apple (Esopus Spitzenberg) and the Lady apple, 
popular during the Roman Empire. Tastings at 10 a.m., 
noon and 2 p.m. 254-6868, www.landmarktrustusa.org/dut 
tonfarm/index.html. 

Oct. 28: Gilffeather Turnip Festiwal, Wardsboro. The 

folks in Wardsboro are passionate about the knobby but 
sweet turnip first propagated by local farmer John Gilfea- 
ther in the 1800s. You can try the famous Gilfeather turnip 
soup from noon until 2 p.m. (or until it's 
sold out), sample turnip delicacies all day 
and buy Gilfeather t-shirts, posteards, a 
cookbook, turnip dolls, turnips, turnip seeds, crafts and 
vegetables. Noon to 4 p.m. 896-6376. 

A Gilfeather turnip soup recipe is at 
www.VermontLife.com. 
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MAP LOCATION 
OF ADVERTISERS 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury/Bristol 

10 Barre/Montpelier 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Ouechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Ludlow/Weston/Andover 

16 North Springfield 

17 Bellows Falls 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lakę Champlain Islands 

23 Brattleboro 
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QUfllQH DESIQN5 


featuring painted woodcuts by Vermont artist 

MARY AZARIAN 


See our collection of over 100 woodcuts 
of field, farm & garden by this 
internationally acclaimed artist. 
Also cards, signed books and Azarian's 
Yermont Alphabet series. 


“Another Winter for the old apple tree” $135.00 

Image Size 13x10 (Var1at1ons will occur as these are IndMdually painted) 


11 West Main Street, 
Wilmington Vermont 05363 
802-464-2780 



^ Woodstock, Yermont r 


Working Dairy Farm 
Farm Life Exhibits 
1890 Farmhouse 
Programs & Activities 
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VISIT OUR NEW WORKSHOP STORĘ 

Visit us this fali at our new workshop storę and watch our skilled craftsmen spin and 
cast pewter into beautiful and useful pieces. Learn about our rich history in the pewter trade 
and discover what makes Danforth pewter stand out above the rest. 

d a n f o r t h 

fine pewter handcrafted in vermont 


52 Seymour Street, Middlebury, VT • (802) 388-0098 • www.danforthpewter.com 
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II 7579. Chicken Pie Dinner. Trinity United Meth- 
J odist Church, Montpelier. 5 & 6:30 p.m. 229-9158. 
g Quiltfest. Quilt displays &C contest, raffle, demos, 
vendors. Municipal Building, Newport. 10 a.m.—4 
p.m. 334-7325. Sprighdy Steps. Discussion of Ver- 
monts musical heritage. 4 p.m. Stockbridge Central 
School. 746-8369. 

23-24: 

Chester Fali Craft Fair. 60 juried regional artisans, 
food, bands. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. On the Green. 228- 
5830. Stowe Oktoberfest. Oompah bands, German 
foods, pumpkin paindng, raffles & puppet theatre. 
Jackson Arena, Stowe. 253-7321. 

24: 

Rochester Chamber Musie Society Concert. 3:30 
p.m. Federated Church, Rochester. 767-9234. Pie 
Fest & Cider House Run. Enter an apple pie to 
: be judged; run or walk in the family-friendly Cider 
1 House Run. 11 a.m.M p.m. Shelburne Orchards. 
t 985-2753. 19th Century American Popular 
Musie. 3 p.m. American Precision Museum, Wind- 
j sor. 674-5781. 

28: 

I Have Not Forgotten You. Vt. women who 
i headed west are recalled through diaries & letters. 

1 7 p.m. Norwich Public Library. 649-1184. Saving 
i| Vermont's Civil War Flags Past & Present. 7 p.m. 
Starksboro Town Hall. 453-2876. 

28-Oct. 1: 

Weston Antiques Show. Th., 5:30-8 p.m.; Fri. & 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Weston 
Playhouse on the Village Green. 824-5307. 

BO: 

Brandon Harvestfest. Make harvest people & 
scarecrows. 10 a.m. Central Park. 247-6401. Silent 
Auction. Benefit for W. Burkę Methodist Church. 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. Burkę Mountain Clubhouse. 467- 
3571. Vt. Civil War Expo. Re-enactor camp life, 
artillery, cavalry & infantry drills, speakers, displays, 
musie, paradę. 10 a.m. to dusk. Tunbridge Fair- 
grounds. 476-3580. E. Burkę Fali Fest. Antiques, 
crafts, jelly cupboard, cookie walk, treasure table, 
auction, lunch, paradę, childrens games, hay wagon 
rides. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. E. Burkę Congregationai 
Church &C village. 467-3165. Chili Challenge. 

Taste chili. Entertainment, farmers market & morę. 
Center St., Rutland. 773-9380. 

BO-Oct. 1: 

Vermont North By Hand Studio Tour. Bruce Mur- 
ray Potter studio, Bradford. Sat. & Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 222-5798. Shades of Fali Arts & Crafts 
Show. Ascutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. 

(800) 243-0011. Fali Foliage Crafts Fair. Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Quechee Timber 
Village. 295-1550. Vt. Fine Fumiture & Wood- 
working Fest. Fine furniture, crafts, demonstrations, 
food & musie. Union Arena, Woodstock. Sat., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 257-4284. 

Dctober 

1: 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher. A living history presenta- 
tion. 1 p.m. Shaftsbury Historical Society Museum. 
447-7815. 

Richmond Congregationai Church Chicken Pie 
Supper. 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 & 7:30 p.m. Richmond 
Congregationai Church. 434-2516. 

5: 

Peacham Ghost Walk. Ihey Were 49ers: Peacham 
residents who went West during the Gold Rush. 2 
p.m. Peacham Cemetery. 592-3218. The Roaring 
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Step into a 
Fascinating 
Learning and 
Shoppinę 
Experience! 


' id ii 3 & u m! 


100 Exhibiłs! 
Mineralogy 
Geology 

Immigrant and 
Industrial History 

On-site Sculptor 
Sculpture Gallery 
Air Conditioned Theater 
Museum Gift Shop 

Factory Direct Custom 
Orders for Kitchen or Bath 

Newthisyear! 
Snów Farm Vineyard Winery: 
Taste and buy Vermont- 
made wines in our cafe! 


Open Daily 9:00-5:30, Mid-May to Nouember 
Main Street, Proctor, Vermont 
1-800-H27-1396 
www.vermont-marble.com 
www.vermontlifestyle.com 


Simple Beauty: 

Paintings by Georgia 0’Keeffe 


Through Oct. 37 


Montshire 
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Landscapes, still Iifes, and 
abstract paintings by one of 
the great American artists 
of the 20 th century 


rfEDIA support: yPR 


Yermont Blue 65 < ,1 (j |) 1.1' r 11. h a c 

^FOUNDATION 


Also on view: East of Vermont, West of New Hampshire: 

The Artful Life of Tasha Tudor 


Shelburne Museum 

750,000 WORKS OF ART, AM ERICAN A, AND DESIGN 

IN VERMONT'S LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN VALLEY. 

www.shelburnemuseum.org 


Covered Bridges: 

Spanning the 
American Landscape 


Open daily through Oct. 15 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Norwich, Vermont 

www.montshire.org 

802-649-2200 
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Museum of Science 

presents 
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UNIVERSITY<^MALL 


Come see 
what's new at 
Vermont's 


enclosed 


destination! 

155 Dorset Street , South Burlington, VI 
802-863-1066 • www.umallvt.com 
Monday-Saturday 9:30-9:30 
Sundoy 11-6 

UNIYERSITY^MALL 
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The Ycrmont Folki i fc Center 


Heriragc Shop feaairmg one of a kind 
heirlooms & traditional art & crafts 
handed down through the generations 



Hand-hooked Rugs 
Weavinos of War Rugs 
Wooden Rakes • Hearth Brooms 
Apple Head Dolls 
Whirligigs & Carvings 

Shop and Callery Open Tues. - Sat., 1 Ia.M.-4p.M. 


www.vermontfolklifecenter.org 
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STEPHEN HUNECK GALLERY 
and DOG CHAPEL 


Map 6 



A Special lnvitation 

Oelebratingover 85 years in the farm and 




lO acres 

Spring 

with flowers. Ta II... the pumpkin patch will be fillcd 
Winter ... ourgift shop will sparkle with Christmas i 
Christmas Shop Open Sept. Ist - Christmas Eve. 


garden industry, we invite tjou to visit our 
>eautiful Log Cabin Gift Snop nestled among 

of display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 
and Summęr... the trout ponds will be surrounded 


ponc 
ith surprises. 




KV 


3TH ANNUAL NIGHT Of THE JACK-O-LANTERN - 
p a || Sunday Evening October 25?th - cali us for details 

Events Coger’s Sugar House Gardens 

Rt. lO and Baltimore Rd., N. Springfield, VT 05^50 • 1(300) T33-2d45 

wvsrw.cogersugarhouse.com 
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Twenties in Fox Trot Tempo. L,ccture on history ot| 
the 1920s with archival recordings. 7 p.m. Brattle- I 
boro Museum & Arts Ctr. 254-2115. 

6 : 

John Katz Presentsd Good Dog. 7 p.m. North- 
shire Book Storę, Manchester Ctr. (800) 437-3700.1 
6 - 8 : 

Stowe Foliage Art & Craft Fest. 185 juricd art & I 
craft exhibitors, food & entertainment. 10 a.m.-5 ft 
p.m. Stowe Events Field. 253-7321. Weston Craft “ j 
Show. 50 juried Vt. anisans. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Weston Playhouse on the Green. 824-3576. 

7: 

W. Newbury Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m. 

W. Newbury Hall. Cali for reservations. 429-2632.1 
Benefit Auction & Colonial Days House Tours. 

Farrow Gallery, Castleton. 468-5683. Grand Isle 
Writing Workshop. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. State Fish 
Hatchery Conference Room. 372-8563. Chicken 
Pie Dinner. Traditional family style dinner with 
potatoes, buttercup squash, coleslaw & homemade K 
desserts. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Trinity United Methodist I 
Church, Montpelier. 229-9158. Lawn Fest Craft 
& Flea Market. 8 a.m-4 p.m. Waterbury Center I 
Community Church. 244-8089. Benefit Auction. 
Auction of Palettes ofVt. at Windsor House Galler)! 
674-6729. 

7-8: 

Columbus Day Weekend Book Sale. Sat., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Shelburne Townł. 
Ctr. gym. 985-5124. Newfane Heritage Fest. 

80 juried crafters, farmers market, food booths, 
entertainment, raffle. 10 a.m.A p.m. Newfane 
Green. 348-6301. Champlain Valley Antiques 
Fest. 190 dealers. Sat., 10 a.m. —5 p.m.; Sun., 10 I 
a.m.—4 p.m. Champlain Valley Expo., Essex Ja. 
878-5545. Apple Fest. Palettes ofVt. are auctioned 
at Allenholm Farm, South Street, So. Hero. 10 
a.m - 4 p.m. 372-5566. Vt. Apple Fest. A celebra- T 
tion of the apple harvest featuring Vt. crafts. Sat., 

10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Riverside II 
Middle School, Springfield. 885-2779. Quilt and i 
Craft Show. 9 a.m.-^4 p.m. WhitingTown Hall. 
623-6155. 

8: 

Dummerston Apple Pie Fest. Apple pie sale, 
grange craft fair, pancake breakfast. Dummerston I 
Congregational Church. 10:30 am. 254-9158. Nor-1 
wich Farmers’ Market Craft Show. Local artisans, I 
food, musie. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Next to Foggs Hard- I 
ware, Route 5. 436-1427. 

9: 

The Allen Brothers: Original Vt. Developers. 7 

p.m. St. Albans Historical Society Museum. 527- I 
7933. 

11-15: 

Vt. International Film Fest. Juried international 
films on human rights, war, peace & the enviro- 
ment. 9:30 a.m-10 p.m. Contois Auditorium, I 
Burlington City Hall. 860-4358. 

14: 

Second Saturday Supper. Harvest ham dinner. 

5-7 p.m. First Congregational Church, Fair Haven.| 
265-8864. Matt Tavares presents Jack & the Beatt 
Stalk. 2 p.m. Northshire Btx)k Storę, Manchester 
Ctr. (800) 437-3700. 

15: 

Orał History as Discovery Research. Gregory 
Sharrow of the Vt. Folklife Center discusscs orał hisl 
tory. 2 p.m. Wardsboro Town Hall. 896-6988. 

19: 

Childsplay. Thirty musicians from throughout the I 
U.S. play traditional and contcmporary fiddle tunesl 
& songs. 7:30 p.m. Latchis Theatre, Brattleboro. 































246-1500. Art by the Yard: Vermonts Painted 
Theater Curtains. 7 p.m. Putney Free Library. 
254-2115. 

19-20: 

Senior Citizens Days. Shelburne Orchards. 9 
1 a.m.-6 p.m. 985-2753. 

21 : 

Truckload Saturday. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Fili up your 
pick-up truck with apples. Shelburne Orchards. 

1 985-2753. Archer Mayor presents The Second 

Mouse. 7 p.m. Northshire Book Storę, Manchester 
Ctr. (800) 437-3700. 

28: 

Church Street Marketplace Halloween Paradę 
& Fest. 10:30 a.m.—4 p.m. Church Street Market¬ 
place. 863-1648. St. Albans Halloween Pumpkin 
Lighting. 3 p.m.-dusk. Taylor Park. 527-0191. 
Glad Rags Sale. Used clothing, accessories & smali 
housewares. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Masonie Lodge, Wood- 
stock. 457-2864. 

29: 

Night of the Jack-o-Lantem. 4-8 p.m. Cogers 
Sugar House Gardens, No. Springfield. (800) 488- 
2643. 
i 31: 

Rudand Halloween Paradę. 6:30 pm. Downtown 
Rutland. 773-1822. 


November 

3: 

Creative Capital Symposium. 8:30 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Marlboro College Technology Ctr., Brattleboro. 
(888) 258-5665. 


Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. West Burkę Meth- 
odist Church. 467-3571. 

14—5: 

A Symphony of Quilts. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Shelburne 
Farms Coach Barn. 859-9810. 

The Allen Brothers: Original Vt. Developers. 3 

p.m. Windsor House. 674-6752. 

8 : 


I Ira Allen: A Hard Founding Father to Love. 7 

p.m. Greater Hartford United Church of Christ. 
. 295-2123. 

10 - 12 : 


Studio Tour At Bruce Murray's Pottery. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Bradford. 222-5798. 

11 : 


Holly-Day Bazaar & Raffle. Crafts, silent auction, 
raffle, attic treasures, lunch. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Holy 
Family Church Hall, Essex Jct. 288-9146. 

15: 

An Fvening with Rudyard Kipling. Performance of 
Kiplings Just So stories, tour of Naulakha; coffee & 
desserts. Dummerston. 254-6868. 

16: 

Bearing Witness: Art as Social Commentary. Slide 
show about WW1I art and posters with emphasis on 
Norman Rockwells Four Freedoms. 7 p.m. Fletcher 
Memoriał Library, Ludlow. 228-7272. 

118: 

Holiday Tree Lighting. Taylor Park, St. Albans. 

4-6 p.m. 527-0191. Will Moses presents Ihe Night 
Before Christmas. 2 p.m. Northshire Book Storę, 

I Manchester Ctr. (800) 437-3700. 

24: 

Santa Claus Paradę & Tree Lighting Ceremony. 

I Paradę, 11:45 a.m.; tree lighting, 5 p.m. Church 
Street Marketplace, Burlington. 863-1648. Santas 
Arrival & Tree Lighting Ceremony. 6 p.m. Depot 
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As JSerer ttefore! 

!Veiv Aclwily Center offers hands-on 
activities & crafts. Create a toy, 
create a Tee, sandblast a souvcnir 
& much morę! 

For dates/timcs/details: tours.rorkofages.com 

Guided Tours of 600-ft-Deep Quarry: 

May 26 - October 15 
(Closed July 4th) 

Mon-Sat. 9:15-5:35 -'Sun 10:15-5:55 

}'isitors Center: 

Theatre, Exhibits, Gift Shop & 
Outdoor Granite Bowling Lane 

Manufacluring: 

Watch Sculptors and Artisans 
Mon-Fri 8:00-5:50 
(Closed holidays and weekends) 

Rock of /I ges Visitors Center 

558 Graniteyille Rd., Graniteville, VT 
1-89, exit 6 

To 11 free: 866-748-6877 • Local: 476-5119 
www.rockofages.com 

'rtyafefuf 60 t£ ‘l/ermortł 


\ 
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September 14-December 10 


PW Middlebury College 

LkAj Museum of Art 


www. 111 i ddlebu ry. ed u / m useuin 
Information: ( 802 ) 443-5007 
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fresh 

Pastries 


Ycrmoat 

Products 


A ntiąues for Traditional and 
Contemporary Lifestyles... 
Setting the Standard for 48 Years 

Sept. 29, 30 & Oct. 1 

Weston Playhouse • 802-824^5307 
www.WestonAntiquesShow.org 


"One of the best smali shows in 
New England." - New York Times 
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Park, Rutland. 773-9380. 

25: 

Country Crafters Craft Show. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. St. 
Johnsbury School. 748-4334. 

25-26: 

Winter Fest. ofVt. Crafters. Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 

Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Barre City Aud. 426-3221. 

Through the Season 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• Sept. 2, 9, 23, 30: Hayride & Bonfire Party. 

• Sept. 23: Sheep to Shawl Competition. 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Oct. 6, 7, 8,14, 21: Hayride & Bonfire Party. 

• Oct. 7-8: Pumpkin Carving. 

• Nov. 24-25: Sheep Shearing Weekend & Fudge 
Fondue Night Kick-Off Weekend. 

Bennington Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily except 
Wed. 447-1571. 

• Sept. 9: Back to School in the Grandma Moses 
Schoolhouse. 1-3 p.m. 

• Oct. 7: Every Picture Tells a Story. 1-3 p.m. 

• Nov. 11-early winter, 2007: Winslow Homer & 
Thomas Nast Wood engravings. 

• Nov. 18: Seasonal Prints with Homer & Nast. 

1-3 p.m. 

Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• Thru Dec. 17: Smali Works Show. 

• Sept. 15-Dec. 17: Impressions of New England. 

• Thru Sept. 10: American Artists Abroad; Artists for 
the New Century; Erie Sloane Retrospective. 

• Sept. 15-Nov. 30: The Society of Animal Artists 
Exhibition. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 4: Labor & Leisure. 

• Thru Sept. 24: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 1: Harvest Weekend. 

• Oct. 7-8: Wagon Ride Weekend. 

• Oct. 14-15: Pumpkin & Apple Celebration. 

• Oct. 29: A Family Halloween. 

• Nov. 24-26: Thanksgiving Weekend. 

BigTown Gallery, Rochester. 767-9670. 

• Thru Sept. 24: Sculpture by Hugh Townley. 

• Sept. 29-Nov. 12: Pastels by Alison Goodwin. 

Birds ofVermont Museum, Huntington. 10- a.m.—4 
p.m. daily. 434-2167. \ 

• Sunday bird/nature walks with naturalist, 2-3 p.m. - 

• Sept. 14 & Oct. 8: Bobcats, Bears, Moose & Morę ^ 

with Susan Morse, Keeping Track. , 

• Oct. 14: Fali Foliage Fest., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. Cali for times & locations. 
2574523. 

• Oct. 7: Julliard Quartet. 

• Oct. 22: Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 

• Nov. 18: Pei-Yao Wang & Friends. 

Comish Colony Museum, Windsor. Tues.-Sat., 10 , 

a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 674-6008. 

• Thru Oct. 29: Corning Home! The Return of 

Parrish to Windsor. Q| 

Dorset Theatre Fest. 867-5777. 

•Thru Sept. 10: The Glass Menageńe. , 

ECHO Lakę Aquarium & Science Center, Leahy 
Center for Lakę Champlain, Burlington. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m daily. (877) ECHOFUN. 

• Thru Sept. 4: Grossology: The (Impolite) Science of 

the Humań Body. ■ 

• Oct. 1-31: Shocktober. 

• Nov. 11-May 13: Tree Houses. 

Emile Gruppe Gallery, Jericho. Th.-Sun., 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. 899-3211. 
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the Best of Vei 
in Autumn " 

Spacious mountainside lodging 
Htness Center & New Spa 
Eeaturing "Vermont Autumn Adventures' 
Variety of activides & attractions 
On-site Activities Director 
Kids stay FREE with parents 
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SCUTNEY 

MOUNTAIN RESORT 

Brownsville, Vermont 
www.ascutney.com 


Vermont Inspired Splendor 

Cali 1-800-243-001 1 

for information & reservations 


Oyer 400 Busin€SS€s Offering: 

S-HOPPING, DINING, SERYICES, 
T-HEATRE, ENTERTAINMENT, 


Vermont 

Country Deli 


(k> u miel I ***! 

lo ftO... 


436 Western Avenue*y^J 
Brattleboro. Vermont 
802-257-9254 


We're open 7am-7pm everyday 


JOIN US 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 23 
Rock, Blues & Brew Fest 








































• Sept. 10-Oct. 29: Leaf Peepers Delight, paintings 
by Roderick A. Wells. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johnsbury. 
Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m -5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
748-2372. 

• Sept. 16: Fest. ofTraditional Crafts. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Thru Oct. 29: Richard W. Brown photos: The Last 
of the Hill Farms. 

The Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. 865-7165. 

• Sept. 1-Oct. 1: Ethan Murrow. 

• Oct. 6-Nov. 12: 30 Years of New Year Graphics 
from the Jewish Museum of New York City. 

• Nov. 17-Dec. 17: Studio Show. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 
p.m. 253-8358. 

• Sept. 15-Nov. 18: Entre Amis: Canadian Art. 

• Oa. 7: Stowe Home Tour. 

Hildene, Manchester. 9:30 a.m.—4:30 p.m. daily. 

Cali for other events. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 2-7: Artists in the Garden exhibit. 

• Sept. 16-17: County Fair & Horse Show. 

• Sept. 23: Lecture: Lincolns Avengers. 

• Sept. 29-Oct. 1: Art & Craft Fest. 

• Oct. 14: Lecture: Vt. Civil War Photographer 
George H. Houghton. 

• Oct. 28: Halloween Great Mini Pumpkin Hunt. 

• Nov. 24—26: Thanksgiving at Hildene. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Basin Harbor 
& Burlington waterfront. Through Oct. 15: Wed- 
Sun., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 475-2022. 

• Sept. 2-Oct. 14: Through the Lens Juried Photo 
Show. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera House. 
888-4507. 

• Sept. 27-Oct. 1,4-8: Annie Get Your Gun. 

• Nov. 10-12, 17-19: And Then There Were Nonę. 
Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

• Sept. 14-Oct. 8: Romeo andJuliet. 

• Oct. 27-28: Edgar Allen Poe & Fiends: Halloween 
Benefit. 

Manchester Musie Fest. 362-1956. 

• Oct. 15: The Manchester Chamber Orchestra. 3 
p.m., Riley Ctr. for the Arts, Manchester. 

• Nov. 26: Manchester Fest. String Quartet, 4 p.m., 
United Church of Dorset. 

Montshire Museum, Norwich. 649-2200. 10 a.m.-5 
).m. daily. 

• Thru Oct. 15: Covered Bridges: Spanning the 
American Landscape. 

Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. Supper reser- 
'ations necesary. Cali for fiirther information on sup- 
>ers & activities. 

• Oct. 2: Walden. 563-2380. 

•Oct. 3: Cabot. 563-2715. 

• Oct. 4: Plainfield. 454-7837. 

• Oct. 5: Peacham. 592-3989. 

• Oct. 6: Barnet. 633-2681. 

• Oct. 7: Groton. 584-4748. 

• Oct. 8: St. Johnsbury. (800) 639-6379. 

)ld First Congregational Church, Old Bennington. 
147-1223. Thru mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-noon, 
-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Other times by appt. 

)ld Stone House Museum, Brownington. Wed.- 
iun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m., thru Oct. 15. 754-2022. 

• Sept. 23-Oct. 14: Traditional craft classes. Cali for 
details. 

• Nov. 25: Holiday Open House. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Robert Frost Stone House Museum, Shaftsbury. 
Les.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 447-6200. 

• Sept. 24: Talk on Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Euening. 

• Nov. 5: Grace Paley reads Frost and her own work 
at Bennington College. 

lobert Hull Fleming Museum, UVM, Burlington. 


VERMQNT 
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Vermont Hand Crafters 

5# Annual Holiday 

Fine Craft & Art Show 


November 16 -19,2006 
Sheraton Hotel 
Conference Center 
Burlington, VT 


I Featuring 165 of Vermont'sl 
Finest Artists & Artisans 


For Morę Information: 

(800) 373-5429 ♦ vhc@sover.net 
www.vermonthandcrafters.com 


I MEET THE ARTISTS... 
HE AR THEIR STORIES 


Map 2 



FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February - June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 

Map 1 



SlftlON PEARCE 

Origiihil Dcsięiis in 
4 Ghiss iiml l\>inry 


Retail, Restaurant & Glassblowing 
The Mili, Main Street 
Quechee,Vermont 
802.295.2711 SimoiiPcarce.com 


Map 13 
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Here’s your invitation to 
experience the sites, sounds and 
people that define this region. 
Over 100 sites to visit 
along scenie roads. 

To obtain your copy of the 
Mid Vermont Heritage Guide contact: 

The Addison County Chamber of Commerce 
2 Court Street, Middlebury. VT 05753 

800 - 733 - 8376 , 802 - 388-7951 
www.midvennont.com 


Map 9 



Ifyou love to bakę... 
or just love to eatl 

KlNGjiRJHURlFLOlR 

Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Storę and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

© The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. - 2005 

Map 11 


A Refcejning Sotutet Fon 
" IttM, Uroponon & Imswoiiom 



Home and Garden Gupply Co 


Your Complełe Garden Center... 

Plus Fun & Unique Gifts for the Home Too ! 

Cut Flowers & Arrangements for all Oecasions 
Furniture and Home Decor for Indoor and Outdoor Living. 

802 457-2605 • www.riverbendvermont.eom 
Rte. 12 N Between Woodstock and Barnard VT. 


Łnjoy 



Map 13 


What Vermont Iastes Like 



Experience the flavor of Vermont's 
finest pure Vermont mapie 
syrup, cob-smoked ham, 
aged cheddar cheese, 
and other specialty foods. 


FREE samples 
Open 7 days a week 
FREE Catalog 


1-800-993-2546 • www.dakinfarm.com 
Route 7, Ferrisburgh *100 Dorset St., S. Burlington 


Map 2, 8 


HORACE GREELEY 

WRITERS’ SYMPOSIUM 

You love Writing, History, 
Autumn in Vemiont? 
October 14 and 15, 2006 
Leam and write about this 
Brilliant, principled man in 
The village of his youth. 
(802) 287-9744 or 
greeleyfoundation 
@earthlink.net 




Come taste the 


World’s 


Cabot Visitors’ Center 
Iow the Creamery 
Rte. 2 to Rte. 215. Cabot 
800.837.4261 


Best 

Cheddar 


Cabot Annex Storę 
Nibble our samples 
Rte. 100, Waterburr Ctr. 
802.244.6334 


www.catiotchecsc.com 
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AUTUMN EYENTS 


Tues.-Fri., noon-4 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 1-5 p.m. 656- I n 
0730. 

• Thru Nov. 19: Colors of the Amazon: Feather- 
works. 

• Sept. 5-Dec. 15: Contemporary Native American I 
Glass. 

• Scpt. 5-Dec. 15: Fleming Muscum History Exhibil | 

tion. I 

• Oct. 13: Grand opening of the James B. Pcterson I 
Memoriał Gallery of Native American Cultures. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 

Rokeby Museum. Rte. 7, Ferrisburgh. Tues.-Sun., 101 ' 
a.m.^4 p.m. thru mid-Oct. 877-3406. 

• Sept. 10: Sister Societies. Lecture at 2 p.m. 

Shelbume Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily thru Oct. I 
31. Admission in 2006 is half-price for Vt. residents. I u 
985-3346. 

• Sept. 17: Shelburne Museum Goes to the Dogs. 

• Oct. 29: Flaunted Happenings at Shelburne 
Museum. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Simple Beauty: Paintings by Georgii 11 
0’Keefe. 

• Thru Oct. 31: East ofVermont, West of New 
Fiampshire: Tasha Tudor. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Silhouettes in the Sky: The Art of th 
Weathervane. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Art & Illusion: Kaleidoscope Quilts I 
at Shelburne Museum. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Homey & Hip: Knoll Design at 
Shelburne Museum. 

Stowe Theatre Guild. 253-3961. 

• Thru Sept. 2: My Name is Alice. 

• Sept. 27-30; Oct. 4-7, 11-14: Momings at Seven. 
Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-4 p.m. 479-7069. 

• Thru Sept. 23: Hair. Other galleries: Works by the 

Pointer Sisters of Maine. L 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. 

362-1405. 

• Thru Sept. 17: Solo Exhibitions. 

• Sept. 23-Oct. 29: National Fali Open Exhibition. 

• Nov. 4-Dec. 5: Solo Exhibitions. 

The Łazy Pear Gallery, Montpelier. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
daily. 223-7680. 

• Thru Sept. 17: Dog Days: Works by Anna Dibble. 

• Sept. 20-Nov. 5: Paintings by Caroline Kelly 
Saganich. 

• Nov. 8-Dec. 26: Art is For Giving: Works by 
Various Anists. 

Vermont State Historie Sites. Gall for morę events. 

828-3051. 

• Sept. 10: Wild Mushroom Hunt. 1-4 p.m. Justin 
Morrill State Historie Site. 765-4129. 

• Sept. 11: Day of Remembrance. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Hubbardton Battlefield State Historie Site. 
273-2282. 

Vermont Youth Orchestra, Colchester. 655-5030. 

Cali for concert times & locations. 

• Sept. 23 & 24: Dance Grooves & Dred Violin. 

• Oct. 7: Peter and the Wolf. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. (800) 876-9293. 

• Oct. 21: Masterworks series concert. Flynn Ctr., 
Burlington. 8 p.m. 

Weston Playhouse Theatre Co. 824-5288. 

• Thru Sept. 3: Stones in his Pockets. 

• Oct. 19-21: Metamorphoses. 

Windham Art Gallery, Brattleboro. 257-1881. 

• Sept. 1-Oct. 1: Stuart Copans, Nan Heminway, 
Carolyn Nelson, Scott Nelson, Linda Striedieck. 

• Oct. 6-Oct. 29: Tim Allen, Carolyn DiNicola- 
Fawley, Petria Mitchell. 

• Nov. 3-Nov.26: Judy Hawkins, Linda Mahoney, 
Cary Nelson, Camilla Roberts, Susan Wadsworth. 
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•Northshire 


BOOKSTORE o 



CELEBRATING 

YEARS OF 


INDEPENDENT 


BOOKSELLING 



Map 18 




Guiding & 
Instruction 


Adventure 
Gear Storę 


Teen Summer^'^ Stay&Play 
Camps Vacation Packages 

Old Town Kayak & Canoe 
Sales & Rentals 

www.ExtremeAdventuresVT.com 

802-875-4451 


FORA LISTING OF OUR30TH 
ANNIVERSARY EVENTS YISIT: 

www.northshire.com 

802 - 362-2200 I 800 - 437-3700 
4869 Main St., 
MancFiester Ctr., VT 05255 


Map 15 


Handcrafted 

Shaker Style Boxes 

• Round or oval nesting boxes 

• Basket style carriers with handles 

• Solid cherr 
or mapie w 

• Indivi 
cn 


Simple Gifts Boxes • (603) 538-6357 
www.simplegiftsboxes.com 



BOOKS 

(Continued from page 79) 


Medical College building "occupied a 
lot on the south side of the college green, 
which was a motley pasture on wliich a 
farmhouse stood, the farmer, it is said, 
being a sąuatter." It toolc travelers "less 
than a day" by canal boat from White- 
hall, New York, to Vergennes, "if the 
breeze was steady." And Burlington was 
somewhat of a hotbed of liberał politi- 
cal activity and thought. Some citizens 
were even considered heathens by com- 
parison to citizens of smaller towns 
where prayer meetings and discussions 
of the Bibie were part of daily life. The 
noveTs language seems absolutely true 
to its time, yet not awkward to read. 

• 

Helen Husher's Conversations with a 
Prince, a memoir of a year living among 
horses, is lovely. As the author notes, 
this memoir will not teach its readers 
to ride, but it will provide morę infor- 
mation than most books about how 
horses work, think and live. Husher is 
a horse communicator in the guise of a 
writer, and she's gifted at both. 

In her 50s, as her husband gets a new 
motorcycle, Husher decides to ride 
horses again. She has long been an oc- 
casional rider and even a riding instruc- 
tor, but feels she needs to deepen her 
knowledge of all things eąuine. East 
Hill Farm, where she rides, is in Plain- 
field, one of four riding facilities in that 
smali, rural town. As recently as 20 
years ago, there were few horses in the 
area, only Holsteins and Jersey cows, 
and the change is a reflection of the 
fact that Vermont's horse population 
is growing rapidly as people can afford 
these animals and as they learn the joys 
and challenges of eąuitation. 

Prince is but one of the horses Husher 
rides and becomes fond of during this 
year of self-reflection and hard work. 
Another horse she falls in love with 
is a female, Reba. Even in chilly Janu¬ 
ary, Husher is in the stalls, wrapping 
legs, brushing manes. She studies the 
horses, watches them individually and 
in groups. They are not hers ; they be- 
long to the farm. Husher learns a great 
deal about horses and about herself dur¬ 
ing these 12 months. 

The book is fuli of profound observa- 
tions about horses, riding and the magi- 
cal relationship between little girls and 
women and horses. 

"It occurs to me," Husher writes, "as 
I do this [wrap Reba's legs on a cold 


day] that it has now been exactly a year 
sińce that first time I was sent to catch 
Prince, slipping through the snów in 
the winter sunshine, and I celebrate this 
anniversary by noting that everything 
in my life is at once exactly the same 
and completely changed ... I am not the 
same. I am happier and less frightened, I 
am not mad at anybody, and parts of my 
past now make much morę sense to me 
... I am a better rider ... I have looked at 
horses and allowed those horses to look 
back at me. I have reclaimed my interest 
in a certain kind of drama, witnessing 
the horse-world versions of weddings, 
graduations, and funerals." 

• 

Rural life, as shown in Ruth Porter's 
captivating rural tragedy, The Simple 
Life, is far from simple. The story cen- 
ters around Isabel, an idealistic young 
woman who comes to Vermont to find 
a morę meaningful life and discovers 
that Vermont, like other rural places, 
is changing and that not everyone who 
lives in the Green Mountains is a saint. 
Interwoven with her story is the tale of 
Sonny Trumbley, a semi-retired Ver- 
mont farmer who spends much of his 
time working with his team of oxen 
in the woods. As his simple, beautiful 
world falls apart, so do IsabePs unreal- 
istic expectations. 

The Simple Life begins slowly, but 
builds in momentum as the tale un- 
folds. It has overtones of James Agee's 
A Death in the Family, and Porter, who 
with her husband has raised a fam- 
ily in the hills of Adamant, in central 
Vermont, writes with elear concern 
for the fate of her characters and rural 
Vermont itself. 

• 

In Noel Perrin's essay "Grooming 
Bill Hill," he asks: "Why is Vermont 
morę beautiful than New Hampshire?" 
His answer: "Because of Vermont farm- 
ers. Remove the farmers, and within 
ten years New Hampshire would surge 
ahead." Rest easy, Mr. Perrin, we still 
have hill farms, miles of unpaved 
roads, pristine villages and even quite 
a few cows. We are not losing serious 
ground. » 

Perrin also wrote, "New ideas gather 
in New England with some freąuency," 
and that continues to be true, but the 
soul and landscape of Vermont remain, 
by most standards of modernization, 
blissfully timeless. ^ 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 



CK arlotte, Yermont 


This Lakę Champlain private and wooded home site features 
20.7 acres, 696' oł walk-on lakę frontage with partial sandy 
beach, exceptional waterfront, mountain and sunset views. Build 
your new dream home or enjoy the existing 2-bedroom beach 
house and detached 32' x 65' barn/workshop. One of the last 
large parcels on Converse Bay, this property is near Shelburne 
Farms, Basin Harbor and a short drive to the Burlington airport. 
Cali Chuck Bolton for further details at 802-864-0552 or 
e-mail at chuckbolton@verizon.net. 

$2,750,000 

*Real Estate survey available upon request. 

[H Charles Bolton Real Estate 



#6480 - Y ERMONT 
LAKEFR0NT ESTATE 

situated on beautiful Lakę 
Memphremagog, a 26+ mile long 
International waterway on the 
U.S./Canadian border. 5 Acres of 
meticulously landscaped grounds 
with 154' of deep water frontage. 
The architecturally designed home 
has 3 finished levels, 9-foot ceilings, 
massive stone fireplaces, a three 
level turret and 5,300 square feet of 
living area.Features include custom 
moldings and built-ins, radiant heat and air conditioning system, gamę room 
with wet bar, master bedroom suitę, plus 3 bedrooms and 3 baths, 2 family 
areas and a gourmet kitchen. Wonderful stonework and an open and covered 
deck complete the exterior look. Ali planned for high-end entertaining and all 
built to last. $1,500,000 


#6462 ROCKING CHA1R 
PORCH. PRIYACY & VIE\VS 

on a 2-story colonial with attached 
2-car garage on 26 acres open and 
wooded lands in Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom. 30 minutes to Stowe and 
Jay Peak. Home features mapie 
cabinets and built-ins, hardwood 
floors, open and covered back deck, a 
VT Castings fireplace and much qual- 
ity throughout. 3 BR, 2Vi BA, open 
living, kitchen and dining area, den, 
great room. $379,500 




CUL 

BANISjSR 

■ 


All Seasons Realty 

Serving Northern l ermont with offices in 
Newport • Barton • Lyndonville 


www.allseasonsre.com • 802-334-7277 


Grand Lakę & Green Mountain Views 

Artfully positioned in the middle 
of 50 conserved acres, this 
English Country Cape is the 
epitome of privacy. The house 
is sited to take fuli advantage 
of the magnificent views of 
Lakę Champlain and the 
Adirondacks. $ 1 , 395,000 

Chris von Trapp 
1-800-451-5004 ext 1113 

Historie Burlington Redstone 

Spectacular views of Lakę 
Champlain & the Adirondacks. 
Beautifully updated over the 
years. Wonderful gardens, 6 
bedrooms & 4 baths. $ 895,000 

Brian Boardman 
1-800-451-5004 ext 1121 


Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty 

346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 

www.PreviewsVermont.com 





LAKEFRONT COTTAGE 
& HOUSE. 4 -bedroom, 2-bath 
house across the road from Shadow 
Lakę. Immaculate main house with 
view of lakę and decks. 2-bedroom 
cottage at waters edge with 60' 
of frontage. Main house has birch 
floors, granite kitchen counters and 
birch cabinets. Glover. #2446L $455,700. Cali Greensboro. 



DELIGHTFUL 
VICTORI AN. 4 -bedroom, VA 
bath home on 10 acres. Lovely 
setting with sweeping panoram¬ 
ie mountain views. Wonderful 
detail throughout. Wrap-around 
enclosed summer porch and back 
porch. Large barn, pole barn and 
lean-to. Molded antiąue brick hearth fireplace. Family room 
with fireplace, formal living room with fireplace, formal dining 
room, master bedroom with bath, fireplace and views. Lyndon. 
#2413L $399,000. Cali Burkę. 



UNIQUE 



REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę. VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com 
Harduick Office P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VI 05843, 
802-472-3338, r.net. \asj 

Greensboro Office. P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, sa-Tsr 

802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. Jml-. 

www.northemvtrealestate.com 1| 
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iGREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 
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LUXURY ON THE LAKĘ 

10 luxury townhomes on Lakę 
Champlain. Play tennis, swim in the 
pool, sail from the dock, stroił the 6.6 
manicured acres of Shelburne Cliffs. 
Simply relax and enjoy the panorama. 
Shelburne . 

$725,000 - $1,850,000 



WEYBRIDGE CONTEMPORARY 


Serenity, privacy, views, a pond 
and wildlife abound on this 25-acre 
property near Middlebury. Dramatic 
style, comfort and high-quality with 
3 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 2 fireplaces. 
Wevbridge. 

$1,250,000 



LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN FARM 


On scenie Pleasant Bay, this property 
boasts a 6 bedroom, 1850 farmhouse, 
barn and 66 acres with 710+ ft. of 
lakeshore, 2 owned and 6 leased 
cottages. Privacy, views, potential! 
North Ferrisburgh. 

$ 1,800,000 



SHELBURNE BAY 


Swim, sail, skate, windsurf, or, simply 
relax on 12 acres with 800 ft. of Lakę 
Champlain lakefront, light woods 
and views. Your custom home build 
package is included. Shelburne. 

$3,595,000 





CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS 
LAKEFRONT 

Just under 2 acres, views of the inland 
sea and the Green Mts., 202 ft. of 
shoreline on Lakę Champlain and a 
3,340 s.f. contemporary, garage with 
studio and workshop! North Hero. 
$825,000 



Lang, Lian & Davis 


Vermont’s Exceptwnal Homes <6 Properties 


Phone: (802) 846-7939 Toll Free: (800) 876-6447 
Fax: (802) 864-1910 



EGENTS 


LlLYURY 

PORT/DLIO 

- (—/ - 


www.LangLionDavis.com 



HIGHLANDS ESTATE 

Spectacular contemporary home with 
panoramie views of Lakę Champlain 
and the Adirondacks! 4 bedrooms, 
3.5 baths and 1.89 acres with views 
for miles. Entertain with style here. 
Williston. 

$1,085,000 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM, INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 tor our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


SUNNINGHILL FARM 

Spectacular circa 1781 colonial home 
on 38 glorious acres with an additional 
184 acres available. Elegant columned 
entry adds sophisticated style to this 
6-bedroom, 6-bath home. Separate 4- 
bedroom guest house, dairy barn, 3-stall 
horse barn, riding ring. in-ground pool 
and tennis court. This pristine private 
estate features an idyllic pastorał setting 
enhanced by stonewalls, mountain views and a fabulous location only minutes 
to skiing, lakes and golf. Fuli color brochure available. $ 1,595,000. 



18 South Main St, Rutland 
(802) 775-6000 
www.bvandg.com 


Berkley 
Veller m!Hm l 

6"Greene 
REAL ESTATE 



Entire Village Green with Reflection Pool and Fountain 
Two Homes — One Fully Furnished 
One of Vermont’s Oldest Country Stores 
Restorable Hotel/Residence circa 1835 listed 
NATIONAL HISTORIO REGISTER 
14± acres of land 500± feet river frontage 

A school? A camp? A family compound? 


$3,900,000 

Brochure 


Frank Punderson Agency 

1209 Cider Mili Road 
Cornwall, Vermont 05753 (802) 462-2552 
pund@together. net 
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Reading, Vermont 

BUCKS WISH FARM 

A perfect smali farm in Reading on 48+ acres. 
Features meadows, woods, active stream, and 
pond all in a private, hidden valley. The light- 
filled residence with three bedrooms and two 
baths has an excellent layout for living and enter- 
taining. A well-designed barn has three stalls, 
heated tack room and storage. Includes fenced 
paddocks and beautifully groomed fields for 
training horses, ponieś or dogs. $1,300,000 

Mary Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 


Manchester, Vermont 

THREE MAPLES 

Completed in 2005, this 5.000-sq.-ft. home is 
located on 7.4 private acres w mountain views. 
The centerpiece of this home is a gourmet eat- 
in kitchen with granite countertops, cherry 
flooring and stainless Steel appliances. Feautres 
a spacious dining area, a Rumsford fireplace and 
walkout to a covered porch with panoramie 
views. Also includes central AC, radiant heat. 
Marvin Windows, heated pool with hot tub. and 
three-car heated garage $2,195,000 

Kim Wichert 802-362-3160 


Sboreham, Vermont 

DOOLITTLE FARM 

Classic 180-acre Vermont gentleman s farm 
Beautiful renovation by master craftsman of 
the 3,900-square-foot c. 1795 brick Federal- 
style house with antique barns, six horse 
stalls, workshop, pool, sugarhouse and other 
outbuildings. Spectacular setting with 
Adirondack mountain views. stream. waterfall. 
fields and woodland. Just fifteen minutes front 
Middlebury College $1,600,000 

T. Story Jenks 802-383-0131 


Woodstock, Vermont 

SOUTHGATE-SKINNER HOUSE 

Located in the heart of Woodstock Village, 
this fully restored c. 1805 home offers both 
formal and informal living spaces, multiple 
bedroom suites and baths, and private in-law 
or au pair quarters. Multiple decks overlook 
the Ottauquechee River and a covered 
bridge, with Mount Tom serving as the dra- 
matic backdrop. A rare offering in an ideał vil- 
lage setting. $1,600,000 

Maty Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 


Benson, Vermont 

SUMMERFIELD 

Beautifully situated on 100 acres is an exceptionally 
crafted farmhouse. Features three massive cultured 
stone fireplaces, hardwood ;ind marble floors. The 
beautiful suitę with abundant light and cathedral 
ceilings is ideał for creating and exliibiting art of any 
type. The location between Lakę Bomoseen and 
Lakę Champlain prenides a host of ycanound activ- 
ities and proximity to several of Yermonts educa- 
tional and cultural centers. $1,395,000 

Robert McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Woodstock, Vermont 

STONEWALL FARM 

Classic VT cape on 206± acres with pastures, 
woodland, stream, and a beautiful pond. Hilltop 
meadows provide great pienie spots with 
southerly views. Close to Hanover, NH and 
major siei areas including Killington, Okemo 
and Mount Ascutney. Just minutes from the 
local downhill slope and cross-country ski 
trails, hiking and biking paths. $2,4 75,000 

Mary Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 


Fairfield, Vermont 

FAIRFIELD HOMESTEAD 

This architecturally significant home provides the 
utmost in true Vermont country living. Perfectly 
sited on 50+ acres to take advantage of the beau¬ 
tiful mountain views of Smugglers Notch, the res¬ 
idence includes four bedrooms, four baths, and 
guest wing with sauna and kitchenette. Also 
included is an attached three-car garage and sep- 
arate charming guest cottage. $ 795,000 

Joyce C Wallace 802-651-5394 


South Hero, Verrnont 

WESTVIEW 

Perfectly sited on nearly 11 acres with spectacu¬ 
lar views of Lakę Champlain, and the Adirondack 
and Green Mountains, Westview’s magnificent 
Georgian Colonial main house contains 4,400 sq. 
ft., five bedrooms and three fuli and one-half 
baths with custom millwork throughout. 
Exceptionally private, Westview also includes a 
guesthouse, a Har-Tru tennis court, two ponds 
and deeded lakę access. $1,350,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Charlotte, Vermont 

FLATROCK THOMPSON S POINT 

This new shingle-style two-bedroom cottage 
has the all the modern conveniences while 
retaining the charm of a summer cottage. 
The very private seasonal residence includes 
two lots with a second cottage (not yet 
restored) for a guesthouse. Protected moor- 
ing and dock area, a lovely stone terrace, 
beautiful finish work, two fuli baths, open 
floor plan. $1,450,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 


The Exclmi\e Affiliaie of Tf.n Post Office Square Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 

CHR1STIE’S Vermont Offices: Burlington 802-660-2900 

GREAT ESTATES Manchester Center 802-362-0925 • Woodstock 802-457-4977 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


www.80Abbott.com 



Nestlcd at the end of a peaceful tree lined avenue. 
this mid-century conlemporary, five bcdroom home 
bas bcen tastefully renovated with special materials 
and inieresting details. You ll entertain effortlessly 
in the spacious living room leaturing large beautiful 
Windows offering western sunset views and an 
inviting fireplace. The dining room is bright and airy 
and opens to a relaxing poolside patio. A number of 
the first and second floor rooms feature distant views 
of CameKs Hump. The lower level features knotted pine walls, a wet bar. brick hearth, a 
work shop and storeroom for sevcral hundred bottles of w-ine. You can have the best of both 
the original details and the modern convenience of updated kitchen, baths, and central air 
conditioning. This home is a u'onderful blend of warmth and sophistication w'ith the perfect 
combination of form and function. It makes an ideał year round residence but is equally 
suited to simply being a Vermont retreat to help you relax and gel away from it all. 

BARRE.$285,000 


www.600Acres.com 


This is what you’ve imagined for so long - a rare 
opportunity to own a grand piece of Vermont. Parcels of 
land this size are few and far between. Over 600 acres of 
pristine land with incredible. breathtaking panoramie 
views and maturę forest provide the perfect setting for a 
dream home or family compound. This estate size parcel 
features over a mile of private roads and power, a cozy 
care takers house and brook. There are miles of trails on 
the property ready for your outdoor enjoyment. Moose, 
deer and wildlife will delight every family member. Privacy and quiel abounds in this Vermont 
paradise bordering 6000 plus acres of conservation land near beautiful Craftsbury village and an easy 
drive from Stowe. 

CRAFTSBURY AREA.$1,600,000 



www.HappyHollowFarm.com 



This pastorał 26.8+/- acres estate at the end of a 
country road provides the ultimate privacy and 
serenity. Exceptionally gorgeous, this property 
offers pristine mountain views and lush mcadows 
wherever the eye travels. Completely set up for 
stock with two bams, pastures, agricultural/hay 
ftelds plentiful water supply and a pond. this is a 
truć Vcrmont farm. Enjoy horse back riding, four wheeling, hiking, cross country skiing, 
snów shoeing and snów machining on the many trails that w'ind throughout the property. 
The 2,700+/- square foot circa 1850 farmhouse has been lovingly renovated over the past 
three decades to maintain its traditional appeal and country charm. Among its many 
features are soft wood floors, wide board floors, a Vermont Castings Vigilant wood stove. 
brick fireplace and a private guest apartment. This is truły a one-of-a-kind property. 

MARSHFIELD$575,000 


LAND FOR SALE: 

Cabot.14.1 +/- acres.$100,000 

Barre Town....11.31 +/- acres.$120,000 

Barre lmvn ...23.11 +/- acres.$125,000 

Orange.175 +/- acres.$350,000 


www.HcathRoad.com f 

The Hayward farm features an airy capc farmhouse of generous 
proponinitN u uli 12 room, .mil 5 hedrooms situaled in a 
cjuintessenlial Vemiont country setting on ovcr 25 acres of ficlds. 
fann land and mcadows. Built around 1860, it makes a great 
country retreat or horse property with an abundancc of outdoor 
actiyitics at your doorstep. The home has all of the authcnlic 
original farmhouse features and finishes that have stood the test of 
time iik luding an cat-in-kitchen. first floor laundry. wood \tove 
and a screcned porch with southerly cxposures. Additional land | 
up to 125 acres can be purchused to add to your Vennont country 
home. This property is the height of pastorał charm in a lush country setting and. best of all, it can be yours. 

CORINTH.$260,000 



www.249HillsideDrive.com 

Set amid the rolling hills of Vermont you can see Mount 
Washington and the entire New Hatnpshire Presidential 
Mountain rangę from this beautiful ranch home. Located high on 
a luli at the end of a private drive, this is the Vermont retreat 
you’ve bcen looking for. The home is situaled on 13+ acres of 
peace. quiet. prisacy and stunning views. The wonderful open 
IliHir plan features 4 hedrooms and 3 baths combined with u 
large kitchen with ample storage and eounter space. Wall-to-wall carpet, a 3 
scasun porch. large deck. main level master suitę and a huge family room that 
opens to the law-n to expand leisure activities to the out-of-doors are among the 
many features that you are surę to enjoy. A three bay, heated garage is perfect 
tor storing the snowmobiles. ATV's. tractors, boats and all the other toys that 
today *s activc family enjoys. Once you sec it you will want to own it. Opportunity 



; knocking. 


CORINTH-$375 ,000 

www .BCKRealEstate.com 

86 No. Main St., Barre 
(802) 479-3366 


* 15 State St 

Berji. Gomolli 6 Km/ Nml Fsta/e 


Montpelier 
(802) 229-4242 



John Biondolillo 


fountains 


Real Estate Incorporated 



809± acres Chittenden County 

Located high on a plateau just outside 
Huntington Village & adjacent to State lands, 
the forest includes sugar mapie stands, soft- 
wood plantations, big views & hundreds of 
acres of gently sloping terrain. Timber value 
recently set at $ 822 , 000 . 

Price - $1,450,000 


For morę Information on this or other properties cali or visit our website. 


Specializing in the sale of forested land and rura! estates. 


34 Barre Street, Suitę 2. Montpelier, VT, 05602 
Tel: (802) 223-8644 Email: realty@fountainsamerica.com 

www.fountainsrealestate.com 



/J X 

TROPU Y 

PROPERTIES .. 

Limited Liability Company 
NY state's best hunting & fishing properties: 
5 acres w/new Adirondack camp, 

$ 19,900 

191 acres w/wilderness stream 
bordering state land, 

$ 99,900 

Cali Christmas & Associates 
Participating broker 
Land experts for over 16 years. 

(800) 229-7843 
www.landandcamps.com 


RED 

HOUSE INC. 


Fine Homebuilding 
& 

Historie 

Restoration 



MICHAEL GOHL ARCHITECT • AIA 



Residential • Commercial • Religious • Historie 

802.472.6547 ~ gohlfish@vtlink.net 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


~The Parkhill Homestead Estate 



CO RN WALL VERMONT 

Beautifully restored 6,000+ sq. ft. 
homestead with charming restored 
1700 sq. ft. Carriage/ Guest House. 
Lovely pastorał setting on 55 acres 
within 5 minutes of Middlebury. Main 
house with wide pine fioors, period 
The Nancy Jenkins Team fj x tures, reproduction cabinetry, and 
(802)846-4888 fj ve wor king fireplaces. The barns, 
outbuildings, trails, and pond invite 
info@vt-homes.com the eguestrian. $2,300,000 


\ TollFree: (888)567-4049 
<§ Prudential www.nancyjenkins.com 

Realty Mart 


Happiness is... 

..Owning your own Country Inn 


Leave the daily grind 
& realize your dreams. 

Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 
Inns, B&Bs, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

- Specializing in Vermont Pro pert ies^ 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Frcc: 888-362-5007 

www.liospitalityconsultants.com 


concrete countertops 

M 

red concrete 

eesthetic concrete design 

www redc oncrete com ■ 802.862.3676 



“Not Expensive_ Just looks It...” 


Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S. 
Affordable quallty handcrafted frames 
Free brochure available 
Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
email: info@vtframes.com 

VERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100, 1 lincsburg, Ycrmonc 05461 *802*453*3727 



trictly 


MLS 


info@strictlyrealestate.com 


REAL ESTATE RENTALS DEYELOPMENT 


QUECHEE, 

VERMONT 
COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY & 

RETAIL 
BUSINESS FOR 
SALE 

Specialty-gift storę selling high quality Vermont & NE madę products at 
heavily-visited tourist attraction. 10,270 sf building, 1.98 ac., fully-tenanted, 
incl. owner’s bus. S495K for business, $2.25M for real estate. 

Star Johnson, REALTOR 
44 S. Main St. ; Hanover, NH 03755 
603-643-3942 • star@starjohnsonreaItor.com 
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Vermont Marble 

Your direct source for custom kitchens, 
countertops, baths and tile 

Planning • Production • Installation 

"OTmSm? 

Custom Work 

800-427-1396 • www.vermont-marble.com 



DNIłKWEBU 

NTLIH.COM 















































VERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 

To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 



ADVENTURE/0UTD00R 


VILD RIVERS OUTFITTING: Wildlife and 

ihoreline bird watch on northern Vermont rivers aboard 
m 18’ Lund Alaskan Guideboat. Upland and water- 
owl hunts in Vermont and NY. Coast Guard License. 
802) 848-3298, www.wildriversoutfitting.com. 


ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www. looknortharcticarts.com 

I Telephone to visit our by appomtment only 
^gaUery in Guildhall.Vermont 802 . 676 .39^7 

VOODCARVING OF YOUR DOG OR CAT 

>y renowned Vermont sculptor and folk artist Norton 
.atourelle. (802) 948-2532, www.nortonsgallery.com. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


/ERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec- 
ion of profitable Vermont businesses for sale. Cali for 
xtensive ffee catalog of listings. (802) 985-2220, 

■vww.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


FURNITURE MAKER 


iUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 

LRS. An organization of forty of Vermonts finest 
Iraftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


GARDENING 


iRCANA GARDENS & GREENHOUSES, 

■richo. Offering the most diverse selection of organie 
■cdlings and perennials in the region, as well as culinary 
C herbai products and handmade pottery. Cali for sea- 
nal hours. (802) 899-5123, www.arcana.ws. 


MAIL ORDER 


THE 



Gift Lane 


Online shopping that 
specializes in over 
3,000 gifts/ 
novelty items. 


.mainegiftlane.com 


UTCHER BLOCKS, hand madę knife blocks, cut- 
ng boards, cheese boards, salt/pepper mills, and morę. 
ngraving of names/logos available. Great corporate and 
itehen enthusiast gift ideas! 

, ww.vemiontbutcherblock.com. 

IAND-CUT WOODEN JIGSAW PUZZLES. 

hique, intricate and beautiful. (802) 236-2577, 

ww.XmanPuzzles.com. 


VERMONT MADĘ PURELY BOTANICAL 

body care products; Intelligent Remedy herbai extracts, 
www.wellstreamherbs.com. 

OUR SIGNS SAY IT ALL. Authentic reproduc- 
tions Ski Trail & Backcountry signs. $20.00 +S&H. 
(802) 775-7674, www.trailsigns.net. 


MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUTTON 
BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090, 
(586) 755-6050, www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


REAL ESTATE 



Over 36 Years Experience in Sales 
ofFine Country Properties 

Barrett & Company 

802-843-2390 

www.YermontPropertyFor Sale.com 


Offering a Fine Selection 
of Equestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 70. 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 



Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$49/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


HUNTINGTON, VT. 3 rare, 31-acre Chittenden 
County building lots. Private but accessible. Stunning 
views of Camels Hump and surrounding ridgelines. 
Enjoy warm community, great schools, and sought 
after Vermont life. From $270,000. (802) 434-4962, 
e-mail: lucindalhl@gmavt.net. 

FOR SALE - 1874 Victorian brick building in 
Vermont. On the National Historie Register. 

www.oldwellsriverschool.com. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS ind Property 
Information. Sugarbush Investment Properties. 

(800) 521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com. 

LOOKING FOR A FARM IN VERMONT? 

I specialize in Vermont farms. Cali Realtor Preston 
Bristow of Woodstock Properties. (802) 457-1322, 
www.FarmsinVermont.com. 

GRAFTON, VERMONT — Rated #6 of “Most 
Beautiful Places In America” by USA News. Heritage 
homes. Choice land. Sales and rentals. Cali Hughes 
Associates, (802) 843-2020, 

www.graftonvemiontproperties.com. 


SUGARBUSH BUILDING LOT. 15 acres, stone 
walls, maturę maples, 1,400 feet of ffontage on a dirt 
road in Franklin County. $165,000. (802) 849-2436. 

CABOT, LANDMARK BUILDING. Turnkey. 
Inn, restaurant, retail, residence. (802) 563-3028, 

www.picketfencepreview.com/Muench.htm. 

3 OUTSTANDING LOTS, 3 ACRES EACH. 

Approved septic systems. Near Great Hawk Commu¬ 
nity. Spectacular Green Mountain views in picturesque 
town of Rochester, VT. Sold by owner. Cali after 6 pm. 
Telephone: (787) 761-3624; Fax: (787) 292-6197; 

e-mail: Yiyo@caribe.net. 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affiliate for 
Christies Great Estates. (802) 457-4977, 

www.LandVest.com. 


RETREATS 


MARRIAGE RETREATS with a professional 
couple, 20 years experience. (800) 707-4566, 

www.marriagequest.org. 


SERVICE 


B&Bs, Farms, Antiąue Dealers — special Insur¬ 
ance Programs. Blumenthal & Donahue Agency. 
(877) 267-8323, www.bludon.com. 


ST0VES 


AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 
Listing food. l\vo sizes. Ten porcelain 
eniimel colors. Three types of fuel. 


Classic Cookers • 3068 Lowcr Barnelt HiU 
Middlesex,VT 05602 .802-223-3620 


LJ - U 


VACATIOIM REIMTALS 


BECKWITH YACATION RENTALS. “Stowes 
luxury rental agent.” Yisit our website for detailed 
photos: www.BeckwithRentals.com. Located under the 
Blacksmith, in the center of Stowe village. 

(802) 253-8858. 

EWO UNIQUE VERMONT RENTALS — cot- 

tage on a farm or cabin in the hills, both fully equipped. 
Enjoy trails, views, privacy. Relax by the woodfire. Rea- 
sonable daily, weekly, monthly rates. (802) 456-1452. 

COME EXPERIENCE THE NORTHEAST 
KINGDOM’S spectacular fali foliage at our lake- 
ffont vacation home on Harveys Lakę, West Barnet, 
Vermont. Sleeps 7; $900/week June — Labor Day; 
$800/week September — May. Cali (802) 633-2220 or 
email: sangene@kingcon.com. 

ENJOY WINTER AT SILVER LAKĘ, Barnard, 
VT. The Lakeshore House, once a tavern and inn, has 
been beautifully restored and now features 2 perfectly 
appointed apartments. Ice skate on the lakę or ski nearby. 
Enjoy our syrup and winę, then dinner at the Barnard 
Inn — all inclusive. (877) 4VT-LAKE or 
www.lakeshorevt.com. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the largest 
selection of vacation homes and condos in the area. Visit 
www.stowecountryrentals.com for complete descrip- 
tions and current rates or cali (877) 958-9990. 

100S OF VT YACATION RENTALS for rent by 
owners and agencies on-line at 
www.vermontproperty.com. 
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Picture Postscript 





Time to Fili Up! 


A lmost everything at the President Calvin Coolidge State Historie Site in Plym¬ 
outh Notch is frozen in time around the mid-1920s, the period of Coolidge's 
tenure as president. Unfortunately, although you can still fili up on Moxie at 
the Florence Cilley General Storę, you definitely can't buy gas at the posted price of 
11 cents per galion! 

In the background: John Hoffnagle and his 1952 Plymouth Belvedere. This Sep- 
tember 8, several dozen vintage Packards are scheduled to spend the morning at 
Plymouth Notch during the Mid-Atlantic Packard Club's Yermont tour. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can request information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.Yermont Life.com. 




How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can request information and/or link to adrertisers’ Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You ll receire information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuiries so the 
response times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 


We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and conyenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still request information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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cant put just anything in a well-designed home 



Never choose between form and function. Marvin Windows and doors pass the tests of time, 
weather and wear. The industrys most durable exterior cladding stays strong with a finish that 
exceeds even commercial standards. Built to resist chipping, chalking and fading-year after year. Ali 
with sophisticated hardware and ergonomie handles that work as smooth as they look. Ask your 
building professional about Marvin Windows and Doors. Learn morę at marvin.com or visit us today. 


Oakes Bros. Marvin Showcase 

Bradford, VT - 800-455-5280 
W. Lebanon, NH - 866-214-3131 
www.obimarvin.com 

r.k. Miles Incorporated 
Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Manchester Center, VT 

888-447-5645 

www.rkmiles.com 


Windows & Doors By Brownell 
Marvin Windows and Doors Showcase 

Williston, VT 

800-773-4803 

www.wdbrownell.com 


MARVIN'& 

Windows and Doors 


Madę foryou. 






































FEAST YOUR EYES UPON VERMONT'S LEGENDARY FALL FOLIAGE. 


And if you still have an appetite, autumn is the perfect time 
to sample Vermont’s bountiful selection of agricultural 
products. Froni fresh vegetables to mouthwatering 
apples to prize-winning pumpkins our bountiful 
fali harvest will tempt you at every turn. 



YERM0N1 


Plan your autumn adventure today atVermontVacation.com 


www.VermontVacation.con 

1-800-VERMON 











